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For the Companion. 


THE LAST OF THE HOLMESES. 


Aunt Hitty and I sat under the pines in the 
southeast corner of the yard. She had laid down 
some rag carpet there, and Uncle Simon had fash- 
jioned some comfortable seats, and she called it 
her summer-house. She had been showing me 
her photograph album, and now held forth an 
imperial from the loose collection on her lap. 

“What do you think of him, dear ?” 

It was the face, possibly, of a lad of nineteen, 
a superbly handsome, charming face. 

“An Apollo,” I answered. 

Aunt Hitty smiled, well pleased. 

“Does that mean he is handsome? Well, child, 
he was, and his soul was as beautiful as his face. 

“Bein’ it’s my play-spell this afternoon, I’ll tell 
you about him. He was a Holmes,—Sumner 





Holmes, a pretty name to my thinkin’. The 
Holmeses were a proud, high-steppin’ fami- 
ly ; always held their heads higher than other 
folks. They had ancestors that were in the 
Revolutionary War, and more or less of ’em 
in later years was sent to Legislatur’, an’ the 
old Squire actilly went to Congress in ’26 
an’ was a pretty big man. They did use to 
say there never was a Holmes who didn’t 
have an Hon. or somethin’ tacked to his 
name. But after the old Squire’s wife died, 
he just settled down quiet, like one heart- 
broke, an’ put everything in Seth’s hands. 
Seth an’ Jane was his only livin’ children. 
He’d buried five, so you see he’d had his 
troubles. 

“Do you remember seein’ on the road 
goin’ to Kinney a big two-story brick house, 
with a big yard an’ picket fence in front, an’ 
a long low wing onthe southend? Well, 
that’s the old Holmes place, an’ fur years it 
was considered the nicest place anywhere 
around. 

“Jane Holmes an’ I was fast friends; we'd 
got acquainted when we was children at 
school, an’ Jane always stood up far me an’ 
1 just followed in her lead. She was a real 
handsome girl, an’ though she had the name 
of bein’ proud, she never was proud to me. 
After her mother died, she took on herself 
the hull management of everything, with old 
Aunt Chloe to do the heaviest work. I do 
say Chloe was the blackest negro I ever saw; 
she’d bin raised in the Holmes family, an’ 
was just wrapped up in ’em; but if she was 
black, she had a white soul. I never heerd 
a person speak of her but had a good word 
to say fur her. 

“The Holmeses had a big dairy farm an’ 
kept the most an’ neatest cattle anywheres 
around. The Holmes butter was oncommon. 
I don’t suppose you’ve ever seen a dog do 
the churnin’? Well, they had a big brindle 
mastiff, Ceese they called him, an’ that was 
his work. But though he’d done it fur years, 
he never would take kindly to it, an’ would 
be missin’ sure as fate when churnin’ days 
come round if they didn’t chain him up se- 
cure. Other days he was on hand all right. 
Queer how plainly I remember him, walkin’ 
round an’ round-that wheel, his tongue loll- 
ing out. 

“Well, Jane she never married. Everybody 
couldn’t get the old Squire’s daughter, and the 
one man she did fancy went an’ married a foolish, 
pretty little thing, who couldn’t hold a candle to 
Jane. So, you see, he had his choice, passin’ by 
good fur indifferent, an’ Jane had her disapp’int- 
ment, an’ settled down into an old maid. 

“Seth went away from home to get his wife, fur 
none of the neighborhood girls were good enough 
fur him. She. was a perfect stranger in these 
parts, an’ when I first seen her comin’ down the 
church aisle, I was struck with her good looks. 
She had on a blue silk dress an’ a white crépe 
shawl an’ a long white feather in her Leghorn hat. 
She was as tall as Seth an’ graceful as a willow; 
her eyes were black an’ shinin’, and when she 
smiled, the cunnin’est dimples just seemed to be 
playin’ hide-an’-seek about her pretty mouth. 

“Folks said they hoped Seth was satisfied now, 
fur she was proud an’ handsome enough to be a 
Holmes. 

“She was indifferent-like to the neighbors, an’ 
didn’t put herself out to make no visits or be par- 
ticular pleasin’, so folks said if she didn’t consider 
them good company enough, she could find better, 

an’ they quite let her alone. She never troubled 


herself to say much to me when I was there, but 
fur all that I couldn’t help likin’ her, her ways 
were so sweet; an’ when she looked at you with 
them big soft eyes of hers,—well, I couldn’t won- 
der Seth set oncommon store by her. 

“«She’s unusual handsome,’ I says to Jane one 
day. We two was in the big dairy, an’ Jane, who 
went on managin’ as usual, if Seth did have a 
wife, gave that proud toss she had to her head, 
an’ slapped down the butter-ladle pretty heavy. 





“*Hitty,’ she says, ‘I’m sorry 
Seth couldn’t hev fancied you. 
I could hev stood you around, 
even if we differed once in a 
while. But this woman! Hitty, 
flesh-an’-blood beauty is often a 
bewitchment an’ a snare to th’ 
strongest-minded man. But I do 
say it, the solemn truth, she is 
no fit wife fur my brother’ 
an’, child just then through the 





open south door came Seth’s wife, her cheeks 
red, her eyes flashin’. 
“¢Thank you for traducin’ 
says she, 
Jane, white as a sheet, swept her another just as | four, the door opened of a sudden an’ in come 


me to strangers,’ 
sweepin’ Jane a grand courtesy. An’ 


low. 
“ ¢You’re welcome,’ says she. 


time could never heal! 
“Well, 
was great rejoigin’ over him. The old Squire, 


hold and bless him, and then died contented. The 


the Holmes promise, though a baby! 

“After that I was very low fur a long spell, an’ 
the gettin’ strong was slow work; it was weeks 
before I could be up an’ doin’, an’ months before 
I got out of doors. I hadn’t seen anything of 
Jane fur a long spell, and Simon heerd strange 
accounts of queer doin’s at the Holmeses’. Seth 
an’ his wife wa’n’t good friends any more, ‘twas 
said, an’ some foolish folks said they’d met her 
strollin’ around in queer out-of-the-way places; 
an’ James Cosgrove said she come to their house 








| 


| 


silver money, an’ told them a sorry story about 
how Jane an’ Seth wouldn't let her tend her own 
baby, an’ had locked her up, an’ how cruel they 
was to her. She wouldn’t go back home, an’ they 
had to send word to Seth, who came and fetched 
her. But James said that Seth was prouder an’ 
stiller-tongued than ever, an’ didn’t say ‘ah, yes, 
or no’ about anything. 

“So, as was nat’ral, folks got to surmisin’ an’ 
talkin’ an awful lot, but the Holmeses never helped 














them to find out anything. 
Some of ’em did try to 
pump old Jack an’ Chloe, 
but them two was too ‘cute 
to say one word about 
home matters. 

**Well, such stories made 
me miserable, an’ as soon 
as I could I drove over 
there one afternoon, leay- 
in’ my twin 
mother’s. Jane an’ Seth 
hoth looked poorly, but 
I never saw anything so 
pretty an’ plump as that 
child. That he was their 
idol was soon seen. But 
I didn’t see Seth's wife, 
an’ Jane never mentioned her, an’ I see by her 


| talk that she had the hull charge of Seth’s child, 


which was odd, considerin’ he had a mother. 
“Just as the clock was on the point of strikin’ 


Seth’s wife. But oh me! her dress was all soiled 
an’ draggled, as if she’d bin traipsin’ through bog 


“An’ there it was, child, a gulf between ’em | an’ brake; her hands were full of wild asters, her 


hair hung out of coil down her back, an’ she was 


when their first child was born, there barefoot ! 


“T never was so took back in my life. She went 


who'd bin failin’ fur years, lived long enough to | up to the baby an’ threw all them wild flowers 


into his cradle. ‘Mother’s pretty!’ says she. 


child was a wonderful nice little thing, bearin’ out | | ‘Mother’s pretty 


“Seth, who’d bin settin’ by a window for an 
hour or more, seemin’ to be readin’, jumped right 
up an’ come across to her. 

“Where have you been tramping since four 
o’clock this morning? he asked. ‘I'll bar and 
double bar the door after this. I don’t believe 
you’ve had a mouthful to-day. Come and be 
fed!’ 





“But oh! how harsh, hard an’ unpityin’ his 
voice was! 
“Let me alone!’ 


says she, pullin’ hack; then 


one day, carryin’ a Bible in her apron an’ a lot of | she lifted her hand an’ slapped him right through 





| 


| 
| 





the face. It left awhite mark, but his look—oh, 
it was dreadful! 

“She cowed down then and began to ery; she 
tried to put her arms around his neck an’ lay her 
head on his shoulder, but he would hev none of it. 

“It did seem to me he showed neither pity nor 
patience, an’ 1 cried out my very mind, ‘O 
Seth, be gentler with her! You took her before 
God for better or worse. If it is worse, remember 
your solemn promise!’ 

“He never answered me a word, but took 
her forcible from the room. An’ that dear 
child lay there, seein’ it all, but, thank God! 
not seein® with understandin’. 

“Then Jane turns to me, eryin’ 
break her heart. ‘You've seen it, Hitty; 
Seth has acrazy wife. She comes of a stock 
that’s gone out of their minds for genera- 
tions. O Hitty! tothink of the Holmeses 
having a misfortune like this brought on 
them! Thank God, poor old father is dead! 
Poor Seth! poor Seth!’ 

“Not long after, the word spread around 
Seth’s wife had gone away. It was a sure 
fact she wasn’t there no longer, but there 
wasn’t a soul knew 
gone, 


fit to 


where she'd 
Even the Holmeses didn’t know ; Jane 
told me so fur a truth. By-and-by the talk 
about it died away. Seth got a divorce 
four years afterward, and things went on 
same as ever. 

“The boy was the smartest, handsomest 
child you'd find in a month’s journey; the 
very flower of all the Holmeses. It wasn’t to 
be wondered at they were wrapped up in 
him. It was when he was five years old I 
went there one day fur a visit, takin’ along 
my boys an little Anne. The children al- 
ways got along capital together, though 
Sumner was always the leader; but he had 
a nice way of leadin’, an’I noticed he was 
far more careful of an’ kinder to little Anne 
than my boys. 


how or 


“The afternoon was pretty well along, 
when, lookin’ out before the door at the 
little ones, I see a strange woman among 


‘em. She had her back mostly to me, but 
I seen her clothes was poor an’ she was tall; 
her hair kind of gray, an’ her skin, 
where I could see it, was most as dark as a 
mulatto’s. She had Seth’s boy, of all things, 
in her arms, fondlin’ him, while the other 
children stood by kind of shy an’ scared. 
“sJane,’ 
“With that Jane 
Hitty! I'd) rather 
sheeted dead!’ 
“An’ that minute Seth come round the house- 
corner. He stopped like one thunderstruck, an’ a 
shudder crept over him like a wave. She seen 
him too, an’ went towards him kind of implorin’, 


was 


‘look !’ 
gave a great cry. 
see the sheeted 


says I, 
‘It’s her, 
dead! the 


| still holdin’ fast to the boy. 


babies to | 





“*Tt’s me, Seth,’ says she, ‘I’ve come back home. 
I’ve no other in the wide world. I’ve got my boy, 


Seth. Oh, I’m so tired—Seth, let me stay!’ 
“Child, it was pitiful! even one sight like that 
is too much fur a lifetime. He standin’ there 


handsome, proud—and—repellin’ her—Yes, child, 
I saw it in his face, an’ she so gaunt an’ ragged 
an’ pitiful, an’ it come over me like a dream how 
I’d seen ‘em comin’ soft an’ slow down the aisle 
that first Sunday in church, an’ how proud an’ 
fond he looked when he opened the pew-door an’ 
stood aside to let her in. 

“¢Take the child from her, Jane,’ 
go in an’ set some food on the table.’ 

I went away soon after without stayin’ to sup- 
per. I felt ’twas best fur them to be alone. Jane 
came over the next week to see me. She said 
they took her in, washed and dressed her, and 
made her comfortable for the night, and the next 
morning they took her away to an asylum. 

“But they had an awful time to get her off, she 
begged so to stay. They had to take her by force 
as it was. It happened, fortunit, that no one in 
the neighborhood had seen her to know her, an’ 
nobody knew she’d bin back ever. 

“The next summer Seth married Lucy Fisher. 
Lucy was a light-complected, kind o’ faded little 
creature who'd thought considerable of Seth long 
before he married the first time. Folks said she 
was down-hearted fur a good while, an’ it hed bin 
noticed she never would hear to a word about 
Seth’s bein’ anyways to blame about the trouble 
with his wife. People said—you know how folks 
will talk—she’d put herself in his way of late more 
than was needful; but however that was, Seth 


says he, ‘an’ 


married her at last, an’ she’d accomplished her 
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mission, Seth was fairly kind to her, but he never | 
sceiued wonderful wrapped up in her. However, 
I’ll say for Lucy, she was a good, lovin’, patient 
wife—content to have things as Seth and Jane 
wanted them. 

“Everybody in the neighborhood supposed his 
first wife was dead, an’ not a soul outside the family 
exceptin’ me an’ Simon knew she was safe in a 
’sylum. Little Sumner always thought she was 
dead, died when he was a baby, and they never 
meant him to know different. It was for this rea- 
son they never sent him to the district school, not 
knowin’ what some ugly children might tell him. 
Seth taught him at home till he was eleven or 
twelve, and then they sent him to Kenney to the 
academy. 

“He was the smartest, most promisin’ child you 
can imagine. He had his mother’s looks, too; 
her eves, her toss of the head, an’ the smile I used 
to think bewitchin’. I always thought of her 
when I seen him, thinkin’ what comfort she could 
have took in him if she’d stayed in her right mind, 
and I’d wonder how it would have turned out if 
they’d taken her in that last time, an’ bin kind an’ 
lovin’ to her, an’ let her have the child by her as a 
medicine for her soul. | 

“1 tell the truth, I don’t know what trials they 
had with her when she was one of them, whether 
she was sore aggravatin’ or no, but I knew they 
had their faults, plenty of them, an’ maybe they’d 
failed in dooty as well as she. You see, there’s 
always two sides to a matter, an’ both hev to 
be fairly weighed before a body can set up 
fur a judge. I doubt sometimes if poor human 
natur can judge fairly—there’s so many things 
behind we can’t see—but, O child, what a comfort 
it is to know there is One who is impartial, who 
knows all motives, and whose mercy an’ forbear- 
ance is Divine! 

“Well, it-was fairly said Sumner was the sinart- 
est boy in the Kenney school. It was uncommon 
what a head he had for learnin’. If he’d bin my 
own, Lcouldn’t hey felt more int’rest in him. You 
see, my boys had bin his playmates, an’ he’d bin 
visitin’ them time and again, an’ he’d got to call- 
in’ me Aunt Hitty, as nat’ral as could be. 

“Seth an’ Jane had brought him up right proper, 
and he had such pretty ways, like liftin’ his hat 
toa woman, an’ springin’ quick to give her a 
chair, or carry a basket or bundle for her. Say 
what you will, dear, I do think nice manners are 
the finishin’ touch to nice people, like the settin’ to 
the gem. Lalways used to say to my boys, “Take 
pattern by Sumner,’ and they did, for he always 
led an’ they followed. It was as nat’ral as breath- 
in’ to a Holmes to take the lead always. It was 
inthem. You know there may be a squad of sol- 
diers, but there’s only one captain. 

“After he was fifteen they sent him to college. 
The Holmeses were always great for eddication, 
and Sumner took to it like a fish to water. It’s a 
good thing when a lad gives promise that he can 
have advantages, an’ Sumner was worthy of his 
chance. It was when he was in college he sent 
me that pictur of hisn, an’ that was Sumner all 
through, rememberin’ to please his friends. 

“One summer Jane was taken down sudden 
with pleurisy, an’ knowin’ how slow an’ kind 0” 
delicate Lucy was—Chloe was long dead by this 
tiine 


an’ how odd Jane was about hevin’ strangers 
around, L says to Simon, ‘1 just feel it my dooty 
to go over to the Holmeses an’ do what I can to 
help.’ Simon was willin’.. Bless him, he never put 
himself in my way to hinder me from any dooty, 
an’ | went over, leavin’ the girls an’ boys to tend 
to father an’ the house matters. 

“It was Sumner’s vacation, an’ he was home, an’ 
a couple of his mates was with him. They were 
nice young men, but Sumner, he was a Saul 
among his fellows. They had wonderful good 
times, trampin’ around, ridin’, fishin’, and they 
made the house merry. Jane was well-pleased. 
‘Sumner will bring pride to our family,’ says she 
one day. ‘Or all the Holmeses he is the flower. 
Hitty, maybe it’s wrong, but words can’t begin to 
tell my pride in that dear boy.’ 

“That was on a Friday afternoon and she was 
able to be up and settin’ by the front window. 
The young men was out in the yard under the big 
elm, examinin’ bugs and such like under a mag- 
nifyin’ glass of Sumner’s. I didn’t wonder they 
was interested, fur I’d bin myself, the day before, 
when Sumner made me look through it, an’ spent 
most an hour me wonderful things. 
Things that hed bin about me all my life, you 
know, only Vd never known how interestin’ they 
Was. 


showin’ 


“Well, they was so taken up they never noticed 


a tramp-woman who'd opened the gate an’ was | 


comin’ kind o’ furtive up to them. She stopped 
right in their midst, an’ peered into their faces. 
She was stoopi.’, with white hair, an’ eyes burn- 
in’ black under her thick eyebrows. Seemed to 
me I’d seen somebody like her somewheres. I 
was castin’ about in my mind who it could be, 
when Jane gave a chokin’ kind of ery, an’ says, 
clenchin’ her hands,— 

“Witty! Hitty! don’t let her speak to him!’ 

“Then I knew who ‘twas, but what was I to do? 
There she had him, her own boy, right about his 
neck, wildly cryin’ an’ talkin’. 

“ ‘I’ve come home,’ says she. ‘Home! home! 
home! O my boy! my own boy! I know you. 
Don’t you know me? I’m your own mother!’ 


“Sumner, surprised-like, was tryin’ gently to| treatment, in accordance with the Sermon on the 


unhand her when one of the others says, ‘You'll 
have to be harsher than that, Sumner; she’s 
crazy !’ 


«But she’s a woman,’ says he, ‘remember that, 
boys.’ 

“Then Jane leaned out of the window and spoke 
up very firm, ‘Sumner, put that creature off the 
place instantly. She has been here before. I will 
not have her around!’ 

“The poor creature turned her thin, white face 
to the window, but oh, what a changed face it 
was! 

“ ‘Jane,’ she says, humbly, ‘I’m tired, I’m sick. | 
Let me stay. O my son, let me stay!’ 

“The boy was touched. He looked up coax- 
ingly to Jane. ‘Do let’s have her in the house and 
give her food, aunty. She does look sick.’ 

“But Jane was set. 
«Sumner, do as I say. 
matter; she shall not stay.’ 

“*Well, if you will have it so,’ says he, an’ then 
he led her, weakly strugglin’, to the gate. He 
slipped somethin’ into her hand after he put her 
outside, then he stepped in’ an’ fastened the hook. | 

“*Aunt Jane,’ he says, ‘I’ve obeyed you, but it | 
was tough obedience.’ 

“Then he came back to his friends. 

“As for the poor woman, she stood there for a 
while like one dazed, an’ the thought came to me, 
‘Oh, the poor creature, it’s all outsede to her now!’ 
An’ my heart bled as I seen her turn and stagger | 
away at last. Then I had to tend to Jane, who 
for the very first time in her life had fainted. 

“Simon came and fetched me home that night, 
and I was thankful for’t. 

“The very next mornin’ our Ted brought the 
news that a strange woman had bin found dead in 
the Hollow; and when he said she had white hair 
an’ a blue dress with white spots on, I knew ’twas 
her. 

“Folks hadn’t cared for her livin’, but now that 
she was found dead and a trouble to nobody 
longer, they made a great stir about it. They had 
a coroner’s inquest and found she'd died a nat’ral 
death; but, then, they couldn’t bury her peace- 
able and let the matter drop Everybody was 
talkin’ about it, an’ everybody surmisin’ who she 
was, and old Tim Bucklew—he used to do odd 
jobs at the Holmeses’—said he thought she was 
Seth Holmes’ crazy wife. Then there was a plenty 
to take the matter up an’ ferret things out; the ex- 
citement of it seemed pleasin’ to em, an’ at last 
they actilly sent fur Seth to come an’ swear 
whether ’twas her or not, an’ I say it to the shame 
of human natuyr’, child, there was some folks really 
glad matters had turned out so. ‘It would break 
the pride of them Holmeses some,’ they said. 

“Now, mark, when Seth came down to ‘dentify 
her, of all things, Sumner rode right alongside of 
him! A plenty had thought there would be akind 
of trouble between father an’ son now, an’ Simon 


1 know best in this 





said the curiousest crowd was gathered round to | 


see how they’d take it, specially Sumner, who'd 
never known his mother was livin’. 

“But they kept their feelin’s to themselves. 
Seth said she had once bin his wife, but had bin 
in an asylum for years, and must have escaped 
unbeknown to her keepers. Then, and I’ll always 
think that was Sumner’s influencin’ of his father, 
they took her an’ had her decently buried in the 
Holmeses’ lot in the buryin’-ground. Folks was 
dis’pinted. They had expected to see an® hear 
more, but their mouths was stopped now. I know 
some of ’em would rather Seth had left her to be 
buried by the town; then they could have wagged 
their tongues well. 

“The next Tuesday 1 was just gettin’ ready to 
churn, 1 remember, when Ted comes in solemn 
as solemn could be. 

“*Father,’ says he, ‘it’s around that Sumner 
was thrown from his black mare yesterday, an’ 
there aint no hopes of him.’ I left the churn-stand, 
Simon got up the horse and I drove right over, 
fur 1 couldn't believe it. 

“Sumner was in Jane’s room. There was two 
or three doctors there, Jane, Seth, Lucy, all of 
them, tryin’, oh so vain, to keep the precious life 
in him. And, child, dyin’ as the dear boy was, he 
smiled when he seen me, an’ his gentle ways 
showed to the last. 

“‘Give Aunt Hitty a chair,’ says he. ‘It was 
kind of you to come.over. I had a hard fall, 
Aunt Hitty !’ 

“By-and-by he kind of spoke out his feelin’s. 

“*T would like to live,’ says he,‘for I've much to 
live for, but if ’tis God’s will to take me, then ’tis 
best. And, mayhap, I inherit my poor mother’s 
malady, and if so, then I am taken from evil to 
come. O my poor mother! to think that I, her 
own child, should have turned her away to die! 
That knowledge tortures me!’ 

“He died that noon, lovin’ an’ soothin’ them all 
to the last. It was a mysterious dispensation. I 
could only keep sayin’ to myself, ‘Be still and 
know that I am God!’ 

“They all sleep in the buryin’-ground now. 
The line died out when Sumner died; for though 
they lived some ten or fifteen years later, all their 

| proud hopes and plans for this world were sealed 
| up in that dear boy’s grave.” 
| I could but be glad to think at the end of this 
| narrative that now that mental disease is better 
understood, it is treated more humanely, and bet- 


ter in accordance with the precepts of Him who 


| healed the demented by the word and the touch 
| of kindness. 
| And it was even a greater joy to know this new 


| mind diseased. 


| Mount, has proved the most effective balm to the 


and again, and have hoped that the future has its 
compensation for hearts like his. 
MARGARET ECKERSON. 
—_—_—___—_+ o>— 
IN SORROW. 
For ills like these 


Christ is the only cure. 
And say it to the wind, 





Say less than this, 
--Charles Lamb. 
See 


For the Companion. 


STOLEN HONEY. 

The farmer was Mr. Daysbennett; the “farmer- 
ess”’—as a certain punctilious lady would have 
said—was Mr. Daysbennett’s wife; the boy was 
Delos, who had been sent out West from New 
York to find a home, and who had found it 
on the prairie with Mr. Daysbennett, or rather 
with Mrs. Daysbennett, for it was the woman who 
made the place home to the boy. 

The farmeress had eaten her supper and had 
gone into the pantry to strain the night’s milk, 
leaving Delos still eating. 

“There’s no conjectring,” she said to herself, 
“when he’ll get through. Takes him longer to fill 
up that hole in his face’—— 

She did not finish her mental sentence, for at 
that moment she heard the roll of wagon wheels, 
and then a “Whoa!” delivered with immoderate 
volume of sound. She knew it was the farmer 
returned from town. He was deaf, and he always 
spoke to his mules as if they too were deaf; 
hence his unnecessarily vociferous tones. She 
hastened with the milk-straining, and had it done 
and the pans covered by the time he came in. 

As he entered the kitchen she hurried into it, 
surmising that little of the supper had escaped 
the ravages of the growing, active Delos 

“One of the greatest wonderments of my life,” 
she was heard to say, “is the amount of victuals 
that can be packed into a boy, especially that boy 
Delos. I liken it to the filling of a doll with saw- 
dust.” 

The farmer was washing his hands. She put 
her mouth near his ear and shoutingly asked if 
she should bring anything to help out his supper. 

He turned and surveyed the table. “I should 
say it wouldn’t hurt anything if you were to. 
That table looks rather devastated.” 

The farmer had an original way of accenting 
his polysyllables. 

The farmeress again shouted, what should the 
supper reénforcement be. 

“Some of that new honey we took a-Choosday 
night. I shouldn’t wonder now if it would taste 
zood.” 

The farmeress, like a dutiful wife, went at the 
suggestion straight out back of the house to the 
cave. 

Perhaps, by the way, it should be explained 
what a cave on a prairie farm is. The dead level 
of many prairie lands makes drainage difficult, 
so that it is troublesome and expensive to secure 
a dry cellar. The poor man’s substitute for this 
is a “dugout” in the yard, called a cave, 

It would be more accurately described as a dug- 
out and a heap-up, for the carth that is excavated 
is heaped on the low roof, mound-like, to keep 
out summer heat and winter cold. Grass soon 
covers the hillock, or vines are planted, for the 
dugout can be made quite picturesque. 

Mrs. Daysbennett’s was matted over with ground 
ivy, which yet, in late October, showed an occa- 
sional green leaf under the brown coat. 

For want of pantry room, the jars of new honey 
had been stowed in the cave; and Mrs. Daysben- 
nett soon reéntered the kitchen with a dish of the 
amber sweet. But her face was troubled. 

“Somebody’s been at my honey,” she said, at 
once. “Every jar but one has been robbed.” 

“What!” cried the farmer. ‘Just one jar left 
out of all that honey ?” 

“The jars aint clean empty,” she explained. 
“But there’s just one that hasn’t been entered. 
Some have had a right smart chance lifted, and 
some just a taste like.” 

“That's a likely story!” said the farmer. ‘What 
a fool a thief would be to go poking into every 
one of a row of jars, taking out a spoonful 
here and a cupful there, helping himself to a 
quart from this jar, and a pint from that, and a 
gallon from the other! Why didn’t the idiot 
shoulder a jar and go?” 

By this time Mrs. Daysbennett was ‘worked 
up,” as she would have said. She always took 
ridicule hard, and this, perhaps, was the reason 
why the husband had persisted in its use for sev- 
enteen years. 

“Tt might have been taken by a tramp rummag- 
ing around for his supper,” she shouted in the 
farmer’s ear, with extra vehemence, “and as I 
hadn’t taken him into my house-keeping secrets,” 
she screamed, her voice growing louder, “he 
wouldn’t have known there was honey in all the 
jars, and,” she continued to shout, “it wasn’t any 
great trick to get the covers off. since they’re only 
pie-pans turned over the jars for make-shifts, till 
such time as I could find room to do them up 
snugly.” 

“I don’t have any idea,” said the farmer, “that 
the honey’s been taken by atramp. I suspicion 
that the deed’s been done by some one as has the 
run of the place.” 

“For pity’s sake!” screamed the farmeress; 
“who is it you suspicion? Besides you and me, 
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victuals. He has the range of all the victuals he 
can eat and more too. ‘That boy eats all the time 
the sun is shining, and sleeps when it isn’t.” 

“If he eats all the time,” the farmer argued, “it 
stands to reason he’s got to have something ail the 
time to eat, and I suppose when one thing gives 
out, he tries another, and by-and-by he brings up 
against the honey, and sticks.” 

“TI never touk no honey out of the cave,” said 
Delos, pausing in his eating for one unhappy mo- 
ment; “and besides, I couldn’t have eaten all as 
is gone.” 

“I don’t feel so certain about that,’ said the 
farmeress, who, had she been a mathematician, 
would have represented her idea of his eating ca- 
pacity by infinity. As she was not a mathemati- 
cian, she said,— 

“There isn’t any end tothe victuals you can stow 
away. There being an amazing lot of the honey 
gone, don’t prove that you didn’t eat it—not by 
any means; to the contrary, it makes a body 
naturally suspicion you.” 

‘*Well, I never stole it, nohow you can fix it,” 
said Delos. 

“You might have eaten it without stealing it, 
concluding you'd be heartily welcome to it, as you 
were,” said the farmeress, attemvting a meta- 
physical analysis. “I’m not going to have any- 
body in my house eating poorer victuals than 
what I eat, and if ever you have a hankering for 
anything about this place, you come to me, an 
own up, an’ I'll treat you, though I don’t promise, 
mind you, to give you all you can hold of the 
whatever it is. You understand ?” 

“Yes,” said Delos, and proceeding to improve 
his privilege, he added, “I have got a hankerin’ 
for some of them preserved termattersez.” 
“What! Now?’ said the farmeress, refilling a 
coffee-cup for her husband, who had been pursu- 
ing his eating to good purpose, his deafness pre- 
venting his being diverted by the talk about him. 
“After all the supper you’ve eaten?” continued 
Mrs. Daysbennett. 

“Yes, ’um,” said Delos. 

“Well, ’'ll keep my word,” said the farmeress ; 
“but I don’t understand it.” 

She went sailing out of the room, but before 
the boy had time to begin on the preserved “ter- 
mattersez,” Mr. Daysbennett having ended his 
supper, took Delos out to the barn to help about 
choring. 

The subject of the missing honey was again 
talked over before bedtime, but nothing was sug- 
gested which was considered as a probable ex- 
planation. 

The next day other matters crowded it out of 
the conversation, though Mrs. Daysbennett gave 
it many a thought at her churning and baking and 
dish-washing. 

At night, the farmer again called for some 
honey ‘The face of the farmeress as she returned 
from the cave with it was the picture of concern. 
Shouting to her husband, she said,— 
“Somebody’s been at the honey again.” 

“You don't tell me so?” he shouted. 

*“T do,” she shouted, 
“How much is missing ? 
“Can’t say exactly, but most every last one of 
them has been robbed somewhat.” 

“Why in the name of honesty didn’t you keep 
the cave locked ?” the farmer thundered. 

“Tt was locked,” the farmeress screamed in his 
ear. 

“And the key left in the door!” the farmer 
sneered, yellingly. 

“It was not left in the door!” she screamed. 

“Left around loose, conspicuous, in plain sight,” 
he sneered, in another shout. 

“It was in my pocket!” she screamed. 

“That D’los has eaten the honey !”’ shouted he. 

“How could he with the key in my pocket?” 
shouted she. 

‘He got it in some way unbeknownst,” shouted 
he. 

Delos, who had heard this conversational shout- 
ing, now came in, crying, and declaring that he 
couldn’t stand it, and what’s more, he wasn’t go- 
ing to stand it. He wished somebody would tell 
him the way back to New York; he’d get started 
early and walk there to-morrow. Wouldn't Mrs. 
Daysbennett tell him the way to New York: 
He'd rather sleep in a cellar on a dry-goods box 
and be honest, than a thief on the broad prairie. 

“If he’d been a-hankerin’ for honey, he’d a-told 
her, and been gived some, and wouldn’t a-stole it, 
—no, indeed! What would have been the use t2 
sile his lips with stole honey, when he could a-had 
it for the hankerin’? No, indeed!” 

Then the farmer demanded to know, what that 
whimperer was saying; and the farmeress, who 
had a soft spot for the boy, gave the best explana 
tion she could for him. 

But the farmer was not mollified; he insisted 
that in some way Delos was responsible for the 
missing honey; and the next morning, he locked 
the boy in an up-stairs room, and went off wit) 
the key. At dinner time, he conducted Delos 
down to the table, where the farmeress had a 
saucer heaped with preserved “ termattersez” 
awaiting the young prisoner. His face and eyes 
were red and swollen, so that he looked, indeed, 
as if he had been stealing honey, but from bees 
that by the use of their stings had defended their 
sweets. 

“You can eat your dinner,” said the farmer, 


” 








|there isn’t anybody else but D’los,” and she 
| glanced at the boy busily engaged with a baked 





“and then if you arn’t ready to own up, yon may 
| go back to jail, and take bread and water for sup- 


| I have looked at the picture of Sumner again | apple, “and I don’t see any call he has to steal | per.” 
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“If anything earthly will make him confess, 
that will,” thought the farmeress, “for of all the 
boy-eaters that ever I did see” — 

“IT wish you'd bring some houey,” said the 
farmer, interrupting her thought. “I'd like an- 
other taste before 1t all goes mysterious.” 

“The honey bas sunk since morning, while “Los 
was locked up, and you had the key.” 

(his was the startling report the farmeress made 
when she returned from the cave; “and all this 
forenoon, I’ve had my eyes on the cave. I’m just 
beat.” 

“hen I didn’t do it, did 1?” said Delos, as 
though his own mind was not quite clear as to his 
innocence. 

[his is a pretty kettle of fish ”’ said the farm- 
er. “One of us must have done it. Suppose we 
jock ourselves up. Well, this 1s miraculous 
Somebody's got a way of getting into that cave 
without a key.” 

“But I tell you, ’ve watched that cave all morn- 
ing, and nobody’s gone in there.” 

“Do you think it’s spirits? Tl set atrap in 
that cave; ll set a spring gun. Tl bring it into 
the house, and set it under my pillow. What 
have you got your finger soaking in that tumbler 





The farmeress, who was the person addressed, 
picked up the tumbler, and carried it with the 
tiuger soaking in it, over near the farmer’s ear, into 
which she cried aloud,— 

“A bee stung me, in the cave; there were hun- 


dreds of them swarming around thehoney. ‘They 
must have got in at that crack in the door.” 
“What!” shouted the farmer. ‘Bees? Hun- 


dreds of bees swarming around the honey ? 
Chev’ve done it! they’ve done it!” 

“Who’s done what?” the farmeress shouted. 

“It’s them,—the bees that have stole the honey, 

the mean little tit-for-tatters !’’ 

He jammed on his hat, and went striding out to 
the cave, followed by the farmeress and by Delos, 
who was smiling through the length and breadth 
of his face. 

The farmer unlocked the door; the cave was 
swarming like a hive. 

“Just see ’em!” said the farmer. ‘See ’em 
work! See ’em loading up! They’d carry every 
drop of this honey to their hives, little rascals !” 

“Don’t call them that!” the farmeress entreated, 
screaming her entreaty in his ear. “I think it’s 
cute in the little things,—the sweet little busy- 
bodies! It was cunning in them to find out where 
the honey was, and to take it back to their hives. 
They’re only stealing their own.” 

Delos said he guessed the bees must have 
snickered and poked one another’s ribs, at the joke 
of stealing back the honey which had been taken 
from thein. 

“We'll have to rob the hives all over again,” 
said the farmer. 

When the disputed honey was retaken, the hives 
were found well-stored. ‘The cave was made bee- 
proof, and no more honey went “inysterious.”’ 

The world is full of mysteries of which the solu- 
tion is as simple as that of the bees stealing their 
own honey. So never accuse even a bov on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Do not judge others—wait, 
and you will know. 

Saran WINTER KELLOGG. 
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TALES OF THE SOUDAN. 
El Mahdi. 


It wasat Sheik Jaafar’s on a bright, dry March even- 
ing of 1879—an evening such as those on'y who have 
lived in the desert can adequately conceive of—that I 
first heard Arabs speak of £l Mahdi, The Teacher, 
that strange, patriarchal man whom Western nations 
call the False Prophet, but whom devout millions of 
Mosiems hope, and well-nigh believe to be, the True 
Prophet, the Promised Teacher, sent from Allah to 
revive his work on earth and once more lead the faith- 
ful to victory and conquest. 

Pious Moslems have for many years observed the 
decay of Mohammedanism with grieved concern. Ar- 
dently have they prayed to Allah to restore the faith- 
ful to power. And there is now everywhere a faith 
which rises to instant expectation that anew envoy 
from Allah, a teacher, will immediately appear to 
redeem the world. Thus they pray and wait, with 
eyes and ears alert for the first ‘“‘clear and solemn 
words” of the heaven-commissioned Teacher. 

8 we sat on a carpet in front of the family tent at 
Sheik Jaafar’s, a girl playing the lute, and the desert 
moon looking up over the wide, arid plains, the sound 
of running feet was heard and a messenger approached, 
crying out,— 

“Allah’s blessing upon you! El Mahdi implores 
God to keep you and yours in his holy hands. Read 
what the Teacher sends by my feet.’ 

And he gave to the old sheik a bit of crumpled 
parchment. Upon it were written but two words. 
These were, “Be Ready.” Jaafar received the mes- 
sage with trembling hands, and having read it thrice, 
returned it to the messenger, who, again crying Allah’s 
blessing on the family, set off at speed. 

The Arabs meanwhile had all bowed their faces to 
the earth, and, as if in devotion, remained so till the 
sound of the messenger’s feet had died away. Thus 
for months have the various tribal families been 
Warned of the present El Mahdi’s design. Those 
words “be ready” are a solemn charge to be prepared 
to join his standard and serve his cause with their 
lives, if required. 

Naturally skeptical, as may be supposed, concerning 
the character of the present El Mahdi, I ventured, 
later that evening, to express my fear that this person’s 
Message might bring trouble to my old host and his 
Sons, and even to hint that I was afraid he was a mere 
adventurer, and not a true teacher from Allah. 

“I reject not counsel, my son,” the old sheik replied, 
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after a pause, “even from one who is young. It is true 
that the faithful have sometimes been deceived by 
false prophets. But this is the time loug foretold; 
and this One bears in his body the marks which are 
predicted.” ; 

I judiciously waived the point of El Mahdi’s identi- 
ty, but ventured to hint that the political situation of 
England and India made it certain that the British 
would hold Egypt at any cost; and that confronted 
with an English army, 1 felt sure that E] Mahdi, even 
with the flower of Arab manhood at lis back, would 
be inevitably defeated and crushed. 

To this the old sheik, raising his hand with solemn 
impressiveness, answered,— 

“T grant, my son, that England is strong; but Allah 
is stronger. What are guns and cannon when Allah 
speaks?” 

Of course, such sentiments are very devout, and I 
made all haste to change the subject. But that brief 
conversation went a long way toward giving me an in- 
sight into the mental status of the Arabs, and their 
readiness fora “holy war.’’ Nor have I the least doubt 
that £1 Mahdi is as devout and as strong a believer in 
himself as any of his adherents. 

Marwan, Achmet and the other sons of old Jaafar, 
were not, perhaps, so altogether devout as the sheik, 
their father, but they were even more patriotic. All 
these young Arabs dream of independence and power. 
They hate the Egyptians, and hold both the Cairo gov- 
ernment and its armies in contempt. Of such men as 
Marwan, Achmet, Yezced, are Osman Digna’s bands 
composed. With proper training and arms they would 
be the finest soldiers in the world, for they have won- 
derful edan, spirit and devotion. 

After fighting began I found business in the Soudan 
no longer safe or profitable. “Dongola for the last two 
years has been the most southerly point which T have 
attempted to reach. 





‘heard from Meslemeh, who is, at present writing, a 





And here, a few days since, I 





huddling one behind another, like sheep. Like water, 
they would have hidden in the dry ground. Their for- 





covered but a plat of ground. 





They had now come 
within a caravan's length of the earth-works where we 


eign otticers shouted, and with their swords tried to | stood; and the order was given to all of us who had guns 


force them into a square and to present their bayonets | 
outward, but like stocks and stones they stood rooted | 


tothe ground, and moved not. Yea, there stood the 


and to those who were about the cannon, to fire. A 


Vast noise arose and much smoke which hid everything 
from view for some minutes; but when the wind had 


wretches who for years have come among us to de- blown it back, we saw tbat the English had come 


mand the tax which a tyrant has imposed upon us, 
seizing our camels, our sheep, our dhurra, to fill his | 
shambles and his warehouses at accursed Catro. 

“Next breath we were upon them. Their ill-formed 
square, like a half-burned water-jar, crumbled at the 
first stroke of our spears. 

** “Hounds, your hour has struck !’ we shouted in their 
blanched faces. And like hounds they slunk back and 
howled, ‘Aman! aman!” (Mercy.) 

**“Cry aman to Azrael when his angels come to beat 
you in your graves!’ we laughed, and thrust them 
through with our spears. 

“Clear Ailah’s fair earth of all these renegades,’ 
our sheiks bade us. 

“In a moment we had rushed 
square and the day was ours. 
tians did us no harm. 


into their broken 
The rifles of the Egyp- 
Allah directed all the bullets 
over our heads; and when we rushed on our frightened 
foes, they threw down their guns and grovelled on the 
ground at our feet, screaming for quarter. For them 
there was no quarter. Only the Turkish battalion and 
the English officers fought at all. The Turks we slew 
to a man with our spears. The English, on foot, per- 
ished with them inside the square. 

“Then a cry arose, ‘Behold the English general! 
Capture him! ‘Take him alive!’ 





“Then I saw Baker Pasha and five of his staff on 
horseback. They rode from the right of the line of 
battle. From all sides our tribesmen rushed upon 
them with their spears. But these were brave men. 
‘They did not quail nor flinch from our blows. Five 
only, but they rode bravely on, and with their sabres 
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courier of the rebel leader, the following account of 

the battles up to March 10, 1884. In Meslemeh’s glow- 

ing and excitable language, so fertile in simile and 

metaphor, the story was a wonderful one. In Eng- 

lish it must, of necessity, sound far less so, but may 

yet prove interesting to those who have followed the 

events of the war—interesting as being an Arab rebel’s 

view of the fighting. | 

Fancy then, if you can, reader, a spare, dark-faced 

young man of twenty-four, with white turban over a 
close blue fez and bare brown arms, loose Zouave 

trousers of red silk and a white linen jacket-like coat; 

imagine him often rising to pace about as he spoke, 

with black eyes fairly flashing while he described the 

fiery, wild chargers of his Arab comrades. 


Baker Pasha’s Defeat. 

Meslemeh said,— 

“When that scelerat, Baker Pasha, led his mongrel 
Egyptian army out of Trinkitat, we burned with hate 
and we laughed in our hearts with a hot scorn. We 
craved their coming out—those renegades to their holy 
faith, those swine who fight for food and hire. We 
knew their souls were craven, and we feared them not 

“True, they bore rifles and gun-spears [bayonets], 
and their columns were protected by thunder-mills 
(Gatling, or other machine guns]. But Allah’s curse 
was on them. This they knew full well. The Eng- 
lish officers who led them saw that their hearts were 
leaden with fear; that their souls were gone out of 
their bodies. Like asses, they bad to be urged forward 
with blows. Slow'v and fearfully they advanced over 
the muddy plain back of Ti‘nkitat, and with many 
halts came up to the hilly ground, where our bands 
lay watching them. ‘Let them come as far as their 
heavy hearts will allow them,’ ou sheiks and our cap- 
tains said to us. ‘Our pursuit of them will be the 
surer.’ 

“In the dry bed of a little Xhor, on their left, we 
lay in ambusb, three thousand Arabs, waiting the 
word of command. Achmet, who had a troop of tif- 
teen horsemen from our family, rode fearlessly along 
their right flank, and, at his leisure, counted their num- 
bers. Their cavalry rode out to cut him off; but their 
horses could not come up with ours, and watching 
him, they saw us not where we lay in the Khor. 

“Then came the signal from our faithful old leader, 
—Osman, whose heart has never failed,—and forth we 
sprang. Ah! the delight of that moment! The wrongs 
we have borne, the galling oppression of the Egyptians 
which has for years cankered our hearts, all nerved 
our arms and tempered our souls hard as our cime- 
ters! 

“Out we leaped, and again the hiils of the Soudan 
heard the loud, shrill ‘A/luAu!’ How it woke the air! 
How it pierced the hearts of our foes! ‘They stood 





struck right and left. One fell with his horse and 
never rose off the earth. It was Abdul Rusac, the 
chief of staff. But Baker Pasha rode through our 
ranks untouched by spear or bullet. He is a soldier 
without fear. Why does he fight for hire in the army 
of a tyrant against men who never harmed him, or 
gave him cause for feud? Rather sbould he fight with 
us in the cause of freedom and he=ven.” 


The Battle of Teb Wells. 

But less hopeful, less exultant, and much saddened 
by grief for the death of old Sheik Jaafar and his sons, 
was Meslemeh’s account of the battle of Teb Wells, on 
the last day of February, when Osman Digna and his 

| twelve thousand Arabs met for the first time a disci- 
plined British force under Gen. Graham. He said,— 

“Sheik Osman told us that now the English had 
landed at Trinkitat ‘They are braver than the Egyp 
| tians,’ he said; ‘they will fight well, but we shall 
| surely conquer, though not easily, or without loss. 
They have a new captain; but he is not braver than 
Baker Pasha. Allah will give them all into our hands. 
Flinch not, though many fall, but lie upon the ground 
till they come within the sound of a camel's sigh by 
night, then rush upon them with sword and spear, in 
Allah’s name.’ Such were his words to us. 

“For two days we encamped on the hills outside of 
Trinkitat, near the wells of Teb, in the earth-works 
made by Baker Pasha and his army; and here Sheik 
Osman had set the cannon, captured from the Egyp- 
| tians, with such of our tribesinen as knew most of their 
use; two thousand rifles, taken on the same day with 
ammunition, were distributed to such as preferred 
them to sword and spear. The old sugar-mill down 
to the right of the earth-works was also garrisoned by 
a picked band of the Hamrans. 

“On the morning of the third day, very early, we 

saw the English coming forth from Trinkitat. They 
were not many men. At a distance of three miles, 
they seemed but a group. As they came nearer, we 
saw that they stood in very close order. The sun 
shone on their bright arms and on the ‘thunder-mills.’ 
We heard a strange music, to which they marched 
with steady steps. 
} «A long line of horsemen, well-mounted, now rode 
forward and attacked our scouts, who retired before 
them. Behind this mounted vanguard, their soldiers 
on foot marched steadily forward toward the hills 
where we lay waiting for Osman’s order to charge 
them. 

“Twice they halted; we thought that their hearts 
misgave them. Once as they drew nearer, an English 





ship far off in the bay fired her great guns; but the 
| balls (shells) did not reach our lines. 

“Then again the English moved towards us, march- 

ing very close one to another, so that their whole army 


nearer and seemed not to fear the guns. They con- 
tinued to advance, but as yet had not discharged their 
own guns, and came directly to the foot of the line of 
low hills where we lay in wait. 

“Then on a sudden they all‘Jired as one man and the 
‘thunder-mills’ rattled forth in one continuous peal 
which was as Azracl’s breath upon us, for every third 
man of our front ranks was stricken dead, or wounded 
sorely. 

‘But our hearts did not quail, for we knew that vic- 
tory over these men could only be at the price of 
much blood; and when now the enemy had come 
within a sling’s cast, our sheiks cried out and bade us 
rush upon them, in Allah’s name. Then we rose as 
rises the locust cloud, and shouting scornfully, charged 
without fear. 

“But some sin we must have committed—we, or our 
leaders. For the English, standing firm, fired their 
rifles with great rapidity, so that bullets, like hail, 
smote our bodies. Such of us as, Allah preserving, 


| came nigh them, found ourselves but few and alone. 


Yezeed, who stood at my right hand, and Cassim, 
whom you remember, fell dead beside me; those who 
escaped did so by good fortune, hidden by the smoke 
and borne back in the tumult. 

“Then first my heart misgave me, for the English 
with their gun-spears (bayonets) moved forward like 
a wall, killing our bravest men and immediately gained 
footing in the earth-works. Yet for a long time we 
fought in the midst of such smoke and dust from the 
dry ground as darkened all things, even the faces of 
those who stood next to us. Those of us who es- 
caped from out that horrible medée knew only that we 
were driven backwards. 

“The uproar of battle was now about the old sugar- 
mill where the Hamran bands resisted the advance of 
the enemy; but they, too, were forced back and, fight 
ing as they retreated, joined us on the road leading into 
the desert. A thousand of the bravest from our bands 
had fallen; and the enemy, pressing forward, and firing 
steadily as they advanced, wrought havoc every mo- 
ment. 

“Yet once more we made a stand on the plain be- 
yond. Our shciks were furious and denounced us as 
cowards. 

““*May Heaven’s curse rest on all who turn their 
backs!’ they cried. ‘Will ye betray the cause of Allah, 
whose sons ye claim to be?’ Then four—among them 
Jaafar, whom you knew so well—advaneed in front of 
our ranks, with palms upturned to heaven. 

“*Follow us!’ they cried. ‘We will lead you to 
victory. Allah will guard our lives.’ 

“Thus, weaponless, they rushed back to meet the 
foe; and all we who had arms followed them. The 
English line had now approached close upon us. 
Marking our advance, they fired again; and with that 
volley two of the four sheiks and fully half our num- 
ber fell. Still we staggered forward, but were met by 
a wall of gun-spears; I saw Jaafar, with arms still 
upstretched, thrust through the body. He fell, and 
we who were left alive escaped every man as he could. 
The day was lost. 

“Then, by chance, out on the plain, I came upon 
Marwan and Achmet, with what was left of the 
mounted troop from our tribe. 

“Where is our father, the sheik?’ they inquired. 

***In Paradise,’ I answered. 

“We will bear off his body, or leave our own along 
with him!’ Marwan exclaimed; and followed by Ach. 
met and one other, he wheeled his horse, spurred back 
and fell furiously on the advancing enemy- 
ment we saw them fighting desperately. 
and riders fell. 

“Alas! Howdj, of all the family whom you used to 
visit at Wadi Assain, only women and I, who have dis- 
gracefully turned my back to the foe, survive.” 


For a mo. 
Then horses 
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For the Companion. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TOOTHACHE. 
By the Author of “The Judge's Sons.” 

Nobody questions that kings and queens are mortal, 
and that the casualties or diseases which finally reduce 
them to the universal level may be found named in 
any popular lexicon. 

And yet, who ever thinks of the Prince of Wales as 
suffering from inflammatory rheumatism? or pictures 
his royal mother 1n old slippers, crippled with bunions? 
or Kaiser Wilhelm alternately sneezing and weeping 
from that fearfully prevalent plebeian disorder, ca- 
tarrh? or the beautiful consort of Franz Josef dis- 
figured by an unsightly boil upon her nose? It seems 
almost like sacrilege even to suggest such things. 

We all remember the original yersion. of “Pop goes 
the weasel,’”” where for the sake of a beggarly and 
abortive rhyme, “measles” is introduced into the sanc- 
tuary of the French imperial purple; but of course no- 
body ever gave credence to the libel. 

But, be that as it may, it is an incontrovertible fact, 
established by the most veracious testimony, that great 
monarchs have been pestered with just such small ail- 
ments as fall to the lot of humbler people, and learned 
leeches have lost favor, perquisites, and even life it- 
self, for failing to relieve them with the despatch de- 
mandec by their very impatient patients. 

Rheumatism has racked the joints of royal highness- 
es; warts have distigured the hands of princesses of the 
realm; and sea-sickness has brought low the pride of 
the haughtiest of haughty dowagers. More kings than 
Frederic the Great have felt a murderous access of sav- 
ageness under the infliction of the gout, and more 
queens than Elizabeth of England developed an unac- 
count: ble cowardice under the toothache. 

Fancy this ‘most puissant” sovercign in one of her 
marvellous gowns, starched ruffs, and beautiful auburn 
wigs, frantically pacing her chamber, now holding on 
to the side of her swollen face, and groaning in agony, 
now wringing her hands, now waving away, with irri- 
table gesture, the page who has brought important 
State messages from her council, and anon stopping to 
box the ears (one blushes to tell it) of a sympathetic 
maid of honor unfortunate enough to suggest a sooth- 
ing embrocation; and, fancying thus, you are not far 





short of the recorded truth. 
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At length nial —one centine who it could | unttona’ event ond calamity, as though it was | visit. Thirty Russians were taken | in one company, 
England’s tooth. 

And now the queen thanked him heartily, and 
praised the courage of her cabinet. She also hand- 
somely rewarded the chirurgeon not long after- 
wards; but history fails to record that she was 
equally 


have been, and what penalty he or she paid for | 
such temerity—assured the queen that her con- 
tinued suffering was due to the malign influence 
of sorcery practised by her enemies. Upon this, | 
Dv. Dee was summoned to her private closet, and | 
doubtless pronounced one of those abracadabras 


for which he was 
famed, wove his coun- 
ter-spells, and gave " 


her an amulet for her 
relief. 







QUEEN 


But whatever Dr. Dee did, or attempted to do, 
it made no difference with Her Majesty’s tooth- 
ache. The nerve of that stubborn grinder kept on 
dancing “high jinks’—such a coranto, in fact, as 
Hler Majesty’s two nimble feet had never executed 
before any foreign ambassador in her palmiest 
days. 

By this time, court and cabinet were in a state 
of the greatest anxiety and perplexity. No busi- 
ness would the queen transact; no messenger re- 
read. She abused everybody 
into her Even her “sweet 
poor, devoted Chancellor Hatton, she drove 
from her with her favorite oath, much to his dis- 
comfiture and chagrin. 

Finally, matters reached a crisis. A consulta- 
tion of the court physicians was held in secret con- 
clave, but alas! they could not agree upon any 
alleviative drug or outward application. As a 
last resort, it was proposed that John Anthony 
Fenatus, a foreign chirurgeon, celebrated in this 
particular department of his art, should be called 
in, and requested to prescribe for the afflicted sov- 
ereign. 


ceive; no letters 
who came 
eyes,” 


presence. 


But now grave questions began all at once to 
agitate the coterie of sarans—questions as to the 
stranger's birth, political leanings, religious belief, 
and so forth, and whether it were safe to admit a 
Papist into the sacred presence of the 
majesty of England. 

After he was asked to 
submit his professional opinion in writing, which 
he did in an elaborate Latin essay, ending with 
the recommendation, that if the tooth were hollow, 
it should be extracted, even at the cost of a con- 
siderable degree of pain. 


possible 


lengthened discussion, 


Fortified with this sapient document, the queen’s 
cabinet waited upon her in a body, and courteous- 
ly insisted upon being heard, Sir Christopher act- 
ing as mouth-piece, and dexterously using his 
most persuasive metaphors in an eloquent plea 
that she would surrender to the tools of Fenatus 
her refractory molar. 

Furious at their temerity, she stormed at them 
in Elizabethan fashion, and utterly refused to lis- 
ten to argument or appeal. 

What was to be done? The ministry were in 
despair. Then hoary-headed Aylmer, bishop of 
London, stood forth, and after assuring Her Maj- 
that her imagination magnified the propor- 
tions of the proposed ordeal, magnanimously of- 
fered to prove it by experiment upon himself. 
He bade Fenatus produce his implements, and 
make a selection from the good bishop’s few re- 
maining incisors and cuspids. 

The cabinet fell back, the surgeon struck an at- 
titude, the queen became interested, and Aylmer 
speedily found himself possessed of one tooth the 
less for the articulation of his sibilants at the ser- 
vice on the following Sunday. 

The majesty of England could not resist the si- 
lent significance of this touchingly loyal act. She 
submitted her aching member without more ado | 
to the behest of the skilful foreigner; and, realiz- 
ing that the possible fate of empire hung upon the 
tirmness of his grip, and the efficiency of his twist, 
John Authony Fenatus did his work so well that | 
a second trial was unnecessary. 

Her ministers looked on with amazement, and 
seemed to regard the matter in the light of a great | 


esty 





ELIZABETH'S 


liberal with His Grace the venerable 


TOOTHACHE, 


bishop of London. Perhaps she felt that “A tooth 
for a tooth” was not the proper doctrine for a 
magnate of the Christian church to exemplify be- 
fore the members of his flock. 
E. D. KENDALL. 
= —tto— 


For the Companion. 


WHAT ARE THE STARS? 


Rounds of that ladder of mysterious grace 
Which brightens upward from earth’s tarnished clod; 

Whereon the soul's feet climbing, pause a space, 
In their long heavenward search, whose goal is—God. 
PAUL H. HAYN 


— +r 
PROTECTING THE CZAR. 

The perils which continually threaten the life ot 
the Czar of all the Russias were strongly illus- 
trated during his recent visit to Warsaw. War- 
saw is the ancient capital of Poland; and Poland 
is that unhappy land which, a little more than a 
century ago, was divided up between the empires 
of Russia and Austria, and the kingdom of Prus- 
sia. 

Ever since the “partition” Russian Poland has 
been ruled by the czars with great and despotic 
rigor. Yet, when the present Emperor a month 
ago went to Warsaw, it was not from the op- 
pressed and down-trodden Poles that he sought to 
protect himself. The Poles have sometimes con 
spired and revolted; but they have never been 
prone to assassination. 

He feared, most of all, secret attacks from his 
own Russian subjects; from the same Nihilists 
who have more than once sought his life, as they 
sought and took his father’s life before him. 

The precautions taken at Warsaw to protect the 
Czar while there were singular, and were very an- 
noying and oppressive to the citizens. They were 
more strict even than those taken when Alexander 
III. was crowned at Moscow. 

On the two days preceding his arrival at the 
Polish capital, the police entered and minutely 
searched every house in every street through 
which he was to pass. After the police had thus 
examined each house from garret to cellar, com- 


panies of gendarmes came and repeated the 
search. The cellars were carefully boarded up. 


Many families left the city, 
jected to these annoyances. 

At the same time the Catholic cathedral, stand- 
ing close to the palace he was to occupy, was sud- 
denly surrounded by soldiers, and was searched 
in every nook and corner. This was done so as 
to discover any conspirators who might be in hid- 
ing there. 

Orders were given that, on the Czar’s arrival, 
every store and shop on his route from the sta- 
tion to the palace should be closed a half hour be- 
fore the imperial procession set out. Shopkeep- 
ers were warned not to allow any stranger to en- 
ter their premises while the Emperor remained in 
Warsaw. 

It was also ordered, that when the imperial car- 


rather than be sub- 


| riage passed along the streets, no person should be 


allowed to approachswithin three hundred paces 
of it. The soldiers had orders to fire upon any 
one who should cross the Czar’s line of route 
through the streets. 

In spite of all these precautions, nnmerous ar- 
rests of suspected Nihilists were made during the 





| and thrown into prison. 





Two were arrested in the 
railway station, one of them being disguised in 
woman’s attire. A Polish nobleman was impris- 


| oned, because on arriving in Warsaw, he did not 


have a passport. These prisoners were all closely 
confined in the citadel until the Czar took his de- 
parture. 

It is not easy for Americans to realize the dau- 
gers which threaten European monarchs, in these 
times, on every hand; nor can any contrast be 
more suggestive than the ease and safety with 
which our President goes from place to place, 
without guard or escort, mingling with the people 
as one of them, when compared with the minute 
painstaking with which the Russian and the Ger- 
man emperors are shielded from the attack of the 
assassin. 

One reason is, that in this country, no one has 
any desperate grievance to avenge. Every manis 
secured in his rights, and no tyranny is possible. 
But wherever there is despotism, wherever the 
people are oppressed, the peril to the life of kings 
will always exist; for the kings are held responsi- 
ble for the tyrannical acts of their governments. 


~o— 


For the Companion. 


IN THE FROZEN LILAC TREE. 


A little bird in a lilac tree 

Sings a Sunday carol to-day for m 

The leaves are frozen = limp on ‘pale; 
They will soon be swept by the winter's gale. 
On the leafless boughs and the branches tall 
Ere many days will the snowflakes fail. 


Still, the little bird in the lilac tree 
Sings as gaily and as cheerily 
Through the autuinn morning, cold and gray, 
As if sunshine streamed o’er a summer's day. 
Does he know One marks the sparrow’s fall 
Whose outstretched hand is be ne = - all? 
Above, His love—underneath, 
Make a summer gladness everyw yhere. 


MARY ISABELLA FORSYTH. 
_~+e 
CHEAP MONEY. 


For several months past money has been very 
abundant and “cheap.” There are always two 
senses in which one may speak of the value of 
money, and if it is dear in either sense, it is pretty 
certain to be cheap in the other. 

If the prices of goods are low, that means that 
a little money will buy much. Or, to turn the 
statement around, it means that it takes much 
merchandise to buy a littlke money. Money is 
therefore hard to get. It costs a great deal. In 
other words, it is dear. 

But when this is the case, as the wealth of the 
country is always increasing, in “hard times” even 
more rapidly than in the “good times” when peo- 
ple spend and consume more, there is an unusual 
accumulation of money in the banks. Trade is 
inactive, and the merchants do not care to borrow 
largely. 

Even if they did wish to carry as large a stock 
of goods as they do in seasons of brisk business, 
they need not make so large a loan upon a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat or a hundred cases of dry 
goods as they must make when prices are higher. 
Hence the banks cannot lend all the sums depos- 
ited with them, and in order to induce borrowers 
to come to them, the rate of interest is reduced. 

In the ordinary use of the term, money is cheap 
when the interest is low, and this usually happens 
when trade is dull. On the other hand, when 
business is active and prices are high, the rate of 
interest goes up. Then money itself is cheap in 
the market, because a dollar will pay for less than 
before; and the use of itis high,—or money is 
dear to borrow. 

Each of these conditions cures itself. Low rates 
of interest promote speculation, induce men to 
purchase more, and start prices of goods toward 
a higher range. Dear money—that is, a high rate 
of interest—checks speculation and consumption 
of goods, and causes a lower range of prices. 

It ought to be understood that it is not easier to 
borrow money when the rate of discount is low 
than when it is high. Banks and capitalists re- 
quire security for the return of the money lent, 
and they are even more particular about that when 
funds are abundant and cheap than when they 
are scarce and dear. 

There was a very good story told by some one 
on the stump, a few years ago, when many men 
were urging an increase of the greenback curren- 
cy. He represented himself as going to different 
bankers to borrow money, and finding them all 
ready to lend, but all of them also requiring col- 
lateral security, which he could not furnish. He 
determined, he said, that what the country needed 
was not more greenbacks, but more collateral. 

At present money is very abundant in the banks, 
and the rate of discount is low. The banks are 
making no more money than they get for lending 
less at higher rates; and indeed they find it diffi- 
cult to employ all that is offered to them. By-and- 
by the great speculators will buy more, and will 
borrow more, and then prices will begin to rise 
and we shall have a return of what are called 
good times. 

Speculation, however, is not all that is necessary 
to cure the present depression of business. It is 
a fact often lost sight of that only those specula- 
tions.are successful which anticipate what is going 
to happen naturally. 

Were a man to invest millions in an attempt to 
put up the price of wheat, when the crop is abun- 
dant, he would certainly fail; and the stock 
speculators who have tried to advance prices when 
the condition of business would not warrant it, 








have learned a lesson. 
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But when the situation is such that more money 
is needed to carry goods, we shall no longer sec 
the rate of interest so low as itis now. Money 
has been lent in London this year us low as one- 
half of one per cent. a year. At that rate a man 
whose property was worth a million dollars would 
have only five thousand dollars income. 

The world has good crops, the farmers every- 
where will be richer, the people will have cheap 
food, consumption of goods will be larger, and 
trade must soon be more active. 

$$ $< @>—____—_— 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Eighteen years ago a good woman in Paris, Madame 
de Lemonnier by name, was grieved to the heart by the 
number of aimless young women whom she saw about 
her in that vicious city. 

No French gentleman will marry a woman without 
dower. These girls were penniless. They found em 
ployment as servants, laundresses, etc., one-third as 
many women as men among Parisians being rated as 
work-people; but the wages did not keep them from 
starvation. Temptation of every kind was before them, 
and they fell. 

What was to be done? This good woman reeolved 
to remove their temptation by giving them work w1 ich 
would support them in comfort. 

But first they must be fitted for the work. She 
opened a school for the industrial education of women, 
with but five scholars. Before a year had passed she 
had forty; and the school supported itself. There are 
now branch schools in four other cities of France, and 
over a thousand girls are turned out annually, fitted to 
earn an honest, comfortable living. 

The pupils pay from one to two dollars school-fees ; 
they are taught wood-engraving, painting on china, 
fans or window-shades, book-keeping, needle-work, 
bonnet, or flower-making, or the manufac- 
ture of those very pretty bead trifles which are used 
in dress or furnishing, and are called articles de Paris. 

Similar schools have sprung up all over France; 
schools of embroidery, of cookery, of design. 

In Sweden every child, prince or peasant, is taught 
an industrial art, beginning when he begins his alpha- 
bet. Prince Albert made each of his children learn a 
handicraft. The belief is general in Burope that a man 
is but half a man who has not conquered his fingers, 
and that there is no safeguard for women like the 
ability to earn her living by some kind of skilled, in- 
telligent work. 

Americans are beginning to appreciate this truth. 
It is not in the power of many women to found great 
schools like those of Madame de Lemonnier, but every 
one can help at least one young girl by giving her a 
means of earning her own living. 

The higher education of women has received much 
attention. To this end grand colleges have been 
founded. The education of poor girls in the practical 
duties of life is a matter of equal importance to the 
best interests of American households and moral and 
social life. 


dress, 


ns 
A NOTABLE VISIT. 


A scene suggestive of the vast changes which a 
century has brought about in our national life, and iu 
individual knowledge, was the visit paid by the Inter- 
national Association of Science lately to an old house 
near Philadelphia. 

‘The house was that of John Bartram, a Quaker bot- 
anist, when botany was an unknown science in this 
country. He wandered on foot through the wilder- 
ness, from Canada to Florida, collecting plants and 
trees. With them he planted a botanical garden around 
his house. The forests through which he passed on 
his search were the haunts of Indians, and of beasts of 
prey. 

Bartram himself was the friend and companion of 
the first men of the colony. Washington, Jefferson 
and Adams sat at the old Quaker’s table, but the pur- 
suits which interested him were utterly indifferent 
aud unintelligible to them. A gentleman’s education 
in those days consisted of a fair knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and of English literature, a little mathematics 
and history, and very large knowledge of the amenities 
and courtesies which soften life. Science was to him, 
as a rule, wholly a dead letter. 

The Association which visited Bartram’s old house 
was composed of men and women of all classes in Eng- 
land and America. They were judges, lawyers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, mothers, young men and girls, who 
were eagerly following the study of nature in her 
myriad expressions, from the stars to the atom. Men 
have at last wakened upto the world about them, its 
enormous forces, its mysteries, its laws, and find them 
as well worthy of study as any dead language. 

It is by such occasional trifling indices as these that 
we can discern the path which mankind is following, 
and the progress which it has made on that path. 





CHEAP PLEASURES, 


Entertainments in this country are expensive. To 
give pleasure to invited guests, few or many, the host- 
ess burdens herself with cares, and provides costly 
dishes. If entertainments could be made simple and 
inexpensive, there would be a great gain in social en- 
joyment. 

Sydney Smith enjoyed an evening company. He 
had frequently at his house twenty or thirty guests, 
and provided them with a supper. People were eager 
to go. In the suppers there was no attempt at display, 
and nothing to tempt the palate. The table was sim- 
ply spread, but everybody was satisfied. The charm 
was in the company, in cordial hospitality, bright say- 
ings, and perfect freedom. 

Alice and Phebe Cary’s receptions in New York, 
and Alice Neal’s in Philadelphia, were of a similar 
character. There was no burden cither to mind or 
purse in furnishing entertainment, and the guests were 
in no danger of nightmare or dyspepsia from eating 
indigestible dainties. It would be a great improve- 
ment in American social life if such good examples 
were oftener imitated. 





We doubt the propriety of making gatherings for in- 
tellectual purposes places of feasting. The literary 
club that makes a supper a part ef its programme is 
likely to dwarf its own purposes and defeat its own 
lends. Singleness of purpose is strength. This will 
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also apply in part to gatherings for moral and religious | 
urposes. A feast lowers the moral aim. While it is 
izht in itself, it is often incongruous and diverts the 
yind from the direct purpose of the cause. | 


——r-—__— 
WOMAN’S VANITY. 


{here is a story about Oliver Cromwell which re- 
lates that a certain artist, in painting a portrait of the | 
«reat Englishman, left out the wart which was a prom. | 

nt feature of his nose. 

“Paint me as Iam; put the wart in,’’ said the Lord 
Protector, as he looked at the picture. 

{bere are few men who are so honest with them- 
selves that they do not wish to be thought by others 
to be better, or better-looking than they are. Cer- 
tainly history does not record that any woman ever 

tered a similar remonstrance. 

it was a singular fact that all of the portraits of 
women painted by the poet T. Buchanan Reed repre- 
sented them as beautiful. 

“Why, Reed,” said a friend, ‘you seem only to have 
iad beautiful women to paint. Did you never havea 
homely sitter?” 

“No, sir,” replied Reed. ‘You put any woman ina 
good light, let her assume a graceful position, and 
then call out her best expression, and she is beauti- 
ful.”’ 

rhe poet-artist’s theory helped him to make money, 
for he found many women like the one whom Consta- 
ble, an English artist, met in one of his sketching ex- 
cursions. 

Attracted by the picturesqueness of a landscape | 
with a cottage in the foreground, he began opening his 
painting-box and setting his colors, that he might make 
asketch of it. The good woman of the cottage saw 
him, and thinking he was a pedler, came up and 


said,— 

“It’s no use, my good man; we don’t want any- 
thing.” 

“Tam a painter and not a pedler,”’ answered Con- 
going on with his preparations, ‘sand if you 
will stand in your cottage-door, I will put you into my 
picture.” 

“QO sir, now would you really?’ said the woman, 
blushing. Then she added, with a sigh, “But if you 
had only seen me before [ had the small-pox !” 


stable, 


————a 
HALF-WAY. 


Hot-headed men should have strong wills, so that 
they may be kept in the right path when their pas- 
sions would impe! them to take the wrong one. 

In the old days, when Portsmouth, N. H., 
important commercial city, Capt. Manning and .\bel | 
Harris were among its respectable citizens. They 
were friends and remained so, in spite of the facts that | 
one borrowed money of the other and that both were 
quick-tempered. 

Manning had lent a large sum of money to Harris, 
and the time for payment had passed. ‘The two friends 
met one morning in the street. | 

“Harris,” said Manning, abruptly, “I want you to | 
come down and settle your note to-day.” 

“ll see you in Guinea first!” answered Harris, ir 
ritated at the abrupt salutation. “Dll pay you when I 
get ready.” 

“Then Ull sue you as soon as [ can put my hand on 
the note,” replied Manning, hastening on. 

Harris strode along a few steps in the other direc- 
tion, and then turning, called, “Manning!” 

“ll come half-way,’ answered the doughty cap- 
tain. 


Was an 


“Agreed!” shouted Harris, retracing his steps. 

“Capt. Manning,” he said, as the two stood face to 
face, ‘it is no use for two such hot-heads as you and 
me to quarrel. I will come down and settle this after- 
noon.” | 
“Very well.” 
At the hour Harris called with the money, and asked | 
for his note. ‘*Mr. Harris, I don’t want this money. 
You can have it as long as you wish—only be punctual | 
when pay-day comes.” 

Harris paid the interest and the note was renewed. 


| 


eS ee 
A TRUSTY NEGRO. 

Privateering, which is now resorted to by no civil- 
ized country, was only legalized piracy. Pecuniary 
gain and not the defence of the country was the priva- 
tcersman’s motive. He plundered the enemy’s mer- 
chantmen, and did not always respect those of his own 
bation. 

During the war of 1812, a vessel of Portsmouth, N. | 
H., while returning from a successful voyage, was over- | 
hauled by an American privateer. The captain of the 
privateer, hoping that some informality in the vessel’s 
papers would give her to him as a prize, seized her, 
put on board a prize crew, took her officers and crew, 
except a negro, on board the privateer, and ordered 
the vessel to Savannah. 

The negro, named John Francis, knew where the 
gold, for which the cargo had been sold, was con- 
cealed below. Watching his opportunity, he brought 
it up, and buried it in the slush tub, where, as the con- 

its were seldom stirred up, it remained buried from 








On arriving in port, the negro, who had made him- 
self useful in navigating the vessel, asked permission to 
take the slush tub, as the sale of the grease would give 


j; easy to learn a part in a well-constructed play, but 


| train of associations in the thought of the play-wright, 
| and his words, in which the idea is clothed, are easily 


| has ever since been regarded as one of the best exam- 
| ples ever invented of disconcerted and incoherent 


he saw snow-balling, aud share in theirsport. He was 
gone only four hours, but when he came back, he found 
the Emperor and Empress almost wild with terror, 
|} and heard that a hundred detectives were searching 
for him through Paris. 

The little son of the First Napoleon was once iucon- 


' solable, because he was caught and brought back as 


he was stealing away to make mud-pies on the banks 
of the Seine. 

The Princess Charlotte, of England, used to get ut- 
terly weary of her cramped and formal life of the 
palace, and longed for a good romp with some of her 
playmates. 

Such facts show that this is a compensating world, 
aud that, so far as happiness is concerned, it is a good 
thing to be born in an humbler home, and to be free to 
indulge in the sportive games in which all chidren de- 
light. 

+o 
WELLINGTON’sS HORSE, 

“Copenhagen” was the name of the horse which the 
Duke of Wellington rode during the battle of Water- 
loo. A writer in the Contemporary Revier, in narrat- | 
ing av interview with the late duke, gives an account 
of the burial of the famous charger : 


I was walking in the Strathtieldsaye Park with him 
one afternoon, when he paused at a railed-off clump of 
trees. “Here,” said he, “lies Copenhagen. By the 
way,” he said, “do you know that the famous ‘Up, 
Guards, and at them!’ is not my father’s at all, but 

Lord Saltoun’s, and the right words are, ‘Up, Guards, 
and fire low’? 

“My father sat Copenhagen fourteen hours at a 
stretch at Waterloo. He was a horse not much to look 
at, but of great endurance and spirit. The Duke got 
him in Spain, and rode him through his Spanish cam- 
paignus; he was very fond of him. 

“For years before the horse died he was kept here 
as a pet, and the ladies were all proud to ride him up 
and down the terrace, in order to boast of having sat 
on his back. 

**He was buried here very early in the morning. All 
the servants turned out, and to their surprise the uke, 
who was then very old and failing, got up and ap- 
peared at the funeral. 

“When the horse was brought out, he immediateiy 
noticed that one hoof was off. He was very angry, 
but could not discover the robber. 

“some months after he thought he should Jike a 
hoof, and had Copenhagen dug up, but his three re- 
maining hoofs had rotted away. 

“A farm laborer, hearing of this, asked to see my 
father, and told him that he knew the man who had 
done the deed, for he had himself bought the hoof for 
three shillings and six pence. In this way the Duke re- 
covered Copenhagen’s hoof, which he had set (I 
think, the Duke said) as an inkstand.”’ 


alge dececha 
MEMORY. 


A certain well-known actress says that it is perfectly 


hard when the writer has done his work badly. 
She has only to fix in her mind the idea and the 


retained in the memory, almost mechanically. 

How much the memory does depend upon the logi- 
cal arrangement of thoughts was proved by the old, | 
but always good, story of Foote’s “Grand Panjan- 
drum.” 

To one who boasted of his retentive memory, and 


his ability to repeat anything of moderate length after 
a single hearing, Foote rattled off this nonsense, which 


thought : 

“SO he went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to 
make an apple pie. A great she-bear, coming up the 
hill, poked her head into the barber-shop. ‘What! no 
soap?” So he died, and she very imprudently married 
the barber; and there were present the Picaninnies, the 
Tolillies, and the Ganilillies, and the Grand Panjan- 
drum himself, with the little round button at the to 
and they all fell to playing at catch as catch can t li 
the powder ran out of the heels of their boots.” 


CROSS-EXAMINING ONE’S SELF. 
Lawyers frequently take liberties while cross-exam- 
ining a witness to such av extent that the court is 
obliged to interfere. But few have ever ventured to 








of the spectators. 


one of the parties, the opposing lawyer called upon him 
to take the stand as a witness. Of course he ubjected, 

but as the court compelled him to testify, he deter- 
mined that his evidence should do the opposite side as 
little good as possible. His examination was long and 
tedious, but after the counsel who questioned him had 
said that he was through, the lawyer-witness still con- 
tinued to testify. 

Again and again he was interrupted with,— 

“T am through with you, sir; you may leave the 
stand.”’ 

The intimation was useless, the witness would testify 
on. 

“T appeal to the court to put a stop to this intermina- 
ble harangue!” cried the opposite counsel. 

‘May it plaze the court,” indignantly protested the 
Irishman, ‘“‘an’ hiv’ I not a right to cross-examine me- 
self 7” 

cena 
ELEPHANT SAGACITY. 

When several elephants are driven to a bridge which 
they are expected to cross, they always send forward 
the smallest of the company first to try its strength. 
A writer in “Vanity Fair’ gives another surprising 
example of the sagacity of these animals: 





him a litle change. 
His request was granted, and with the tub on his 


head, he marched on shore, amid the laughter of the | 
crew, 


He deposited the gold, fifteen thousand dollars in | 


amount, in a bank, and notified the owners. They | 
soon drew out the amount, and for his faithfulness | 
built him a capacious two-story house. 


4 
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CHILDREN IN A PALACE. 


It sounds strange to talk of pitying children in a | 
royal palace—children who are one day to be kings, or 
‘eens, Or at least princes. But they have a hard life 
of it, and know little of the freedom, sports and joy- 
ousness common to other children. A young prince 
's enviroued by court etiquette, and is in training for 
his future hfe, 

The late Prince Imperial of France, when only ten 
years old, ran away from the Tuileries one afternoon, 
having an insatiable longing to join some boys whom | 





I once asked an Indian road officer what was the 
cleverest act he ever knew an elephant to perform; 
and he told me how once, when unloading some steel 
| tubing from on board a ship, it was the elephant’s task 
| to carry the pipes by means of his trunk from one 

part of the wharf to another. 

‘The pipes had been oiled to prevent them from rust- 
ing; and when the elephant took one up, it slipped 
| from his grasp. He tried it again with the same re- 
| sult, and at last seemed to comprehend what the rea- 
| son “of all this was; for he soon afterward pushed the 
| pipe with his foot to where there was a heap of sand, 
| and rolled the pipe backward and forward. 
The sand, owing to the oil, adhered to the tube, and 
the elephant then put his trunk around it and carried 
| it with ease. He did the same to the remainder, with- 
out aid or suggestion from his mahout. 
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TRAV ELLER: “I hope that chop is well done, wait. | 
er.” Waiter: “Oh yes, sir; very well done, sir. It! 
has been sent up before, sir.”’ 


‘Waar a blessin’ it is,” said a bard-working Trish. | 
| man, “that night niver comes on till late in the day, | 
when a man is tired and can’t work any at all, at all,” 
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For the Companion. 
ART AND NATURE, 
By the Earl of Lytton. 


Fortune had condescended to confe 

On some art-loving lord of southes ro lands 
The antique statue of a Jupiter, 

Believed to be the work of famous hands, 


He placed it in the midst of his domain; 
Where round about its pedestal he bade 
His gardeners build a rosy bower, and train 
Garlands of florid bloom and leafy braid. 


The laughing blossoms, as they danced delighted 
About that statue, deem'd themselves the cause 

Of all the admiration it excited, 
And blush'd and bow’d their thanks for the applause. 





On their sweet error in disdainful prid 
The sole mn - yo re siniled, They had the ir way 
Unhindered, their growth began to hide 
What it was meant but to adorn, One day, 


“Cut down yon weeds,” the garden's master said; 
And, the next moment, smitten to the ground, 
The little boasters sank with humbled head, 
Then said the god, *Dismantied and discrown’d, 


“Behold the fate of those who aim too high! 
Your vanity hath wrought cor overthrow.! 
A rose resentfiully responded, * 


Too much we trusted man’s mm taste. But thou, 


“Vainer than we are, who forsooth dost scorn 
The victims of a vandé u's rude command, 

Thyself art mutilated, ast thou born 
Without a nose and only half a hand? 


*Vainer than we are! for if aught divine 
Thine image boasts, deformr’d Olympian, 
Thou hast it from a mind that was not thine, 

And all thy godship is the gift of man, 


“Vainer than we, and weaker!” still the rose 
Continued; “for our own is all that’s ours, 

Try! get thyself another hand and nose 
AS We shall get ourselves new leaves and flowers!” 


The rose’s boast was justified, Next year 
She and her brethren, riotously “ “how 
Renew'd their revel with variant ¢ 
And danced undaunted rownd thé at statue old. 


Its limbs, twice consecrated by me grace 
Of art and of religion, unresisti 
As some poor slave's upon the market pl ace 
Led out for sale, with ropes of toughest twisting 


The ivy fettered; honeysuckles bound 
The dreadful hand that held the thunderbolt; 
A wanton sveetbriar the god's waist enwound; 
TW’ reeling hop, in unavenged revolt, 





Tipsily rose against the throne of Jove; 
tn scornful sport the irreverent clematis 
Ridiculous tresses for his godship wove, 
And mocked its shame with a satiric kiss, 


The Age of the blossoms was complete 
Intil the avenger of the outraged god, 
Autumnus, came; who hurled his hissir leet 
Against their sacrilegious heads, and trod 





With frosty sandal through their camp, and blew 
His bleak trump, calling the north winds; and they 
After the routed blossoms tiercely flew, 
Flapping their wings like famished birds of prey. 


The sole survivor of a slaughterous time, 
Supreme above that hapless solitude, 

And stern with a significance sublime, 
Great Jove’s majestic marble image stood, 

“See,” said its gesture,“ 
Of the ideal! Ye who merely liv 

Make much of actual life, for soon ye die, 
We, the lmmortals, live not. We survive.” 


LYTTON, 


the supremacy 





The Eims, Cambridge, Dec, 14, 1882. 
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For the Companion, 


AN IMPRESSION. 

The devout members of the Society of Friends 
have a firm faith in their doctrine of the “inner 
light.” What to others might seem only a notion, 
or a whim, is regarded by them as an “impres- 
sion,” which intimates a duty to be done. 

In the biography of Alaric Watts, an English 
minor poet, the author, his son, relates an anec- 
dote of his grandmother which illustrates the 
strength of the old Quaker faith. 

An officer of the English navy and his wife 
strayed into a Quaker meeting-house. What they 


saw and heard so impressed them that they both 
joined the Society. The oflicer resigned his com- | 


mission, and refused to accept his share of a sum 
of prize-money. ‘The wife encountered the dis- 
pleasure of fer own family, and both settled in a 
small cottage, living a retired life. 

One evening, at the close of the year, just as 
supper had been finshed, the poet’s mother-in- 
law, a widow, bade her children put up in a bas- 
ket a supply of cold meat, bread, butter, cheese, 
and a bottle of home-made wine. When they had 
obeved her, she surprised them by announcing 
that she was going to carry the basket to the offi- 
cer’s cottage, several miles away. 

She started on her waik, sure that it was her 
duty to heed the strange impression which had 
rested on her mind. On reaching the cottage, her 
began to fail her, as she had but little 
intercourse with the officer and his wife, and did 
not know but they would resent her intrusion. 

But true to her faith, she summoned courage 
and knocked. ‘The door was open, and she saw a 
table laid for supper, but no food upon it. 

“I have come to take my supper with you,” 
she said, depositing her basket on the table. The | 


CC yurage 


cottagers looked at each other, and burst into 


tears. 

After they had eaten, the story of their want 
was told. Gradually they 
little capital, until, 
without food or the money to buy it. 


for their evening meal, 
knocked, they were waiting the issue. 
Perhaps this was but a coincidence. 


had exhausted their | | 
on that evening, they were 

An impres- ° 
sion had caused them to prepare the table as usual 
and when the widow 


But the | 
devout mind will see in it the direction of Him | 
“who provideth for the raven his food when his 


young ones cry,” and perhaps recali the text, “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him.” 


+r 





A STATESMAN’S HOME, 


English statesmen generally enjoy an advantage not 
always possessed by those of our own land in having 
country estates to which they can retire when out of 
office, and occasionally while in office. 

No one cau attain to the full measure of harmonious 
manhood who is totally severed from the soil, the com- 
mon source of health and wealth; and surely, if any 
man should have an advantageous lot, it is those who 
administer public affairs. 

Mr. Gladstone’s country home is at Hawarden, a 
beautiful parish in the county of Flint, within sight 
and sound of the Irish sea. Flint, or Flintshire, is the 
smallest county in Wales, but not the least attractive. 
One-third of its extent is owned by thirteen proprie- 
tors, of whom the Premier ranks second in the num- 
ber of his acres. Lord Hanmer has seven thousand 
three hundred and eighteen, and Mr. Gladstone six 
thousand nine hundred and eight acres. 


Except a well-wooded park, 
into farms, which are let to tenants upon long leases, 
at arent of something like ten dollars an acre. This 
reut, however, has of late years been subject to serious 
reductions, Owing to an extraordinary series of four 
bad harvests. Such an estate would usually yield the 
proprietor about forty thousand dellars a year. 

The house in which Mr. Gladstone lives is called 
Hawarden Castle. American visitors, who naturally 
think that all castles must be like those described in 
| Sir Walter Scott’s poems and novels, are disappointed 

in finding this one an imitation castle, built only fifty 

| or sixty years ago, a plain, roomy house with sham 
battlements, such as a retired merchant of the last 
generation might have built. Indeed, we believe it 
was built by Mrs. Gladstone’s grandfather, who was 
an alderman of Liverpool. 

The wsthetic visitor is consoled by a sight of the real 
Hawarden Castle, an ivy-mantied ruin, which lifts its 
green and venerable front in full view of the inhabited 
mansion, which has nothing to recommend it except 
that it is convenient and comfortable. 

It may be said, perhaps, that these two edifices well 
represent their present proprietor, who is himself a 

| nineteenth-century man, yet cherishes a wise regard 
for the fourteenth. We say a wise regard. He values 
the ivy-mantled ruin, without forgetting that it is a 
| ruin, and lives in the ugly house which has the modern 
improvements. 

Mr. Thoreau would not approve the interior of Mr. 
Gladstone’s abode. Thoreau was of opinion that we 
moderns have too many “‘things.’”” He was never tired 
of laughing at the man who, when he was advised to 
go South for the cure of his consumption, cried out in 
a pitiful tone,— 

“But what shall I do with my furniture?” 

From the picture published some time ago of Mr. 
Gladstone’s library, we should conclude it useless for 
any friend or admirer to give him a bust, a statuette, 
an easy chair, or a book. He is full. 

The charm of Hawarden, as of every other noted | 
European house, is its park. For many centuries, the | 
English people have had a particular taste for rural 
beauty, owing to the fact that the homes of powerful | 
families have always been in the country. If you 
were to go through the whole of Burke’s Peerage and 
ask every person mentioned in it, ‘Where do you live, 
my lord?” not one of them would answer “London.” 
| ‘They have *houses” in London; but their homes | 
are where the birds sing. Hence, age after age, the 
taste of the nation has exhausted itself in developing 








and displaying the loveliness of the country, until an | 


English park is the most exquisite thing to be seen in 
the world. 

Mr. Gladstone delights ey | in his trees, and he 
| likes them too well to let them fall into decay. When 
| a tree has reached its perfect growth he rejoices to cut 
| it down with his own hands and a good American axe. 
He has a choice collection of thirty axes, many of 
which have been sent to him by persons sympathizing 
with his love of the woodaman’s craft. For his own 
chopping, however, he will have no axe but the in- 
strument made in New England, and developed to per- 
fection by two centuries of battle with the primeval 
forest. 


Our wish is that every worthy statesman had as 
suitable and as reatful a home as Hawarden Castle. 


—~<+oe—__ —_ — 


ST. SAVIOUR’S AT MOSCOW. 


Twelve million dollars isa large sum to expend in 
building a single church, but the new cathedral of 
| Moscow cost more than that sum. It has been nearly 
| half a century in constructing, but the wonder is not 

that the time is so long, but rather that it has been so 

short. Very few of the famous cathedrals of the world 
| have been erected and completed within the limits of a 
single lifetime. Wars have interrupted the building, 
| or funds have failed at times, in most such cases, 





The great cathedral of St. Saviour’s is erected as a 
memorial of the deliverance of Russia from Napoleon 
Bonaparte, in 1812. Less than three months after the 
| retreat of the French the Emperor Alexander I. issued 
| a decree that the church should be built, and a few 
years later the foundations were laid. 

Jobbery is the curse of all Russian government- 
work, and after those who had this matter in hand had 
—_ and squandered about three million dollars, the 
church was abandoned, a new site selected, and the 
work was begun all over again. 

The work of laying the foundations of the great 
structure was completed in July, 1838. It took twenty 
| years to erect the building and cover it in, and the 
| scaffolding was taken down in 1858. This scaffolding 
alone cost two hundred thousand dollars. 

Since that time the interior has been nearly finished, 
and the cathedral will soon be consecrated. It is a 
wonderful structure, with five great gilded copper 
cupolas, surmounted by crosses, the central one of 
which stands three hundred and forty feet from the 
ground. 

The whoie building is faced with marble, and the 
interior is pronounced the most exquisite in its decora- 
tion in Europe. There are magnificent paintings, ele. 
gaunt windows, costly candelabra, and the floor and 
walls are inlaid with many varieties of marble in the 
| best taste. 

One hardly knows whether to be more astonished at 
the grandeur of the edifice or at its exceeding richness. 
| For there is hardly anything in the world to equal the 
gorgeous splendor of the altar and its accompaniments ; 
and yet one is startled to hear that the cathedral cov- 
ers seventy-three thousand square feet, and will ac- 
| commodate comfortably in its central area—for it is in 
the form of a Greek cross—ten thousand worshippers. 
The bells for this church cost seventy-five thousand 
| dollars; the largest weighs twenty-six tons, and the 
smallest only thirty pounds. There are a great many 
bells, as there always are in Russian churches. 

Only by the resources of an empire ruled as Russia 
is, by a single will, could such a church have been 
built within so short a time. 








HOW SHE BEGAN. 


It is nothing uncommon to be told of writers who 
have made themselves illustrious, that their early ef- 
forte were hampered by poverty and by a lack of ma- 
terials that almost made the firat expressions of genius 
impossible. An English writer, the author of “The 





this estate is divided | 


| 











Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties,” thus quotes 
the childhood struggles of Miss Hannah More. It will 
be noted how young not only her instincts of author- 
ship began, but also her impulses of Christian benevo- 
lence, which afterwards made her equally celebrated. 

Mr. Roberts’ history of the first literary perform- 
ances of his heroine is as follows: 


In her days of infancy, when she could possess her- 
self of a scrap of paper, her delight was to scribble 
upon it some essay or poem, with some well-directed 
moral, which was afterwards secreted in a dark corner 
where the servant kept her brushes and dusters. Her 
little sister, with whom she slept, was usually the 
repository of her nightly effusions; who, in her zeal 
lest these compositions should be lost, would some- 
times steal down to procure a light and write them 
down on the first scrap of paper that she could find. 

Among the characteristic sports of Hannah’s child- 
hood, which their mother was fond of recording, we 
are told that she was wont to make a carriage of a 
chair, and then call her sister to ride with her to Lon- 
don to see bishops and booksellers,—an intercourse 
which we must concede was very amply realized after- 
wards, when we remember that Miss Hannah More, 
during her lifetime, realized by her pen alone no less 
than thirty thousand pounds, or (in American money) 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The greatest wish her imagination could frame—adds 
her biographer—when her scraps of paper were ex- 
hausted, was that she might one day be rich enough to 
have a whole quire to herself. And when, by her 


mother’s indulgence, the prize was obtained, it was | 


soon filled with supposititious letters to depraved char- 
acters to reclaim them from their errors, and letters in 
return expressive of contrition and promises of amend- 
ment. 








For the Companion. 


“TRUST IN ME.” 


Oh, think not thou art all unblest, 
Though waves of sorrow o’er thee roll; 
The saddest heart by grief opprest 
Is under the Divine control. 


He who doth see the sparrow’s fall, 
In tender mercy bends to thee: 
He throws His shield around us all, 
And sweetly whispers, * 7rust in ‘me” 


Thou hast no pain unknown to Him, 
Nor canst thou from His presence stray: 
And ere thy cup o’erflows its brim, 
He'll gently wipe thy tears away. 
Then in His hands submissive lie, 
Whose smile can soothe the keenest sorrow; 
The rainbow spans the darkest sky, 
And Hope points brightly to the morrow, 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 
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COSTLY ABSENT-MINDEDNESS,. 


When a thought involving two motions possesses 
the mind, the brain sometimes makes a misdirection. 


| Every housewife can testify how often, in “picking 


| 
| 


over” apples or beans, she has “forgot” and dashed a 
handful of ‘‘rots or scabs’’ into the dish with the sound 
ones; aud we have known of people carefully opening 
peanuts or bananas, and then throwing away the fruit 
and saving the shucks. This incident of cross-motion 
is commonly called “involuntary,” but more strictly 
| Speaking it is the will-power playing a trick with mus- 
| cular habit, and changing the right hand for the left. 


| We notice it most frequently, of course, in persons 





known as absent-minded. 

A rather discouraging instance of the manual blun- 
ders such persons are likely to make is related of 
Thornton, an English public man—though it was 
not quite so bad as that of the mau who put his candle 
to bed and blew himself out. 


Thornton was staying with his wife at Brighton, 
whetber for business or pleasure is not recorded; and, 
according to his usual custom, started one morning for 
a stroll on the beach before breakfast. It was nearly 
high tide, and in the course of his walk the brightness 
of a pebble just washed by the sea struck his eye, and 
he took it up in order to examine it more closely. 

Presently it occurred to him that it was time to re- 
turn to the “Old Ship,’”’ where the couple lodged, and, 
looking at his watch, he discovered that it was almost 
nine o’clock, the hour appointed for the morniug meal. 
Putting the pebble carefully in his pocket, he mechan- 
ically Ceased his watch into the water and reached 
home just as the shrimps and fried bucou were placed 
on the table. 

Their departure having been previously fixed for 
that day, Mrs. Thornton, after doing ample justice to 
the dainties provided, and vot wishing to be late for the 
coach, turned to her husband and inquired what time 
it was; whereupon the manager, extracting the pebble 
from his pocket, began to stroke his nose (his invaria- 
ble habit when in great perplexity), and staring at the 
stone, fell to wondering how it came there. 

“What are you looking at, Mr. Thornton?” asked 
his astoulshed wife. “And pray, where is your 
watc 

“My dear,” he replied, with a bewildered air, “I 
haven't the least idea, unless’’—here a fresh inspection 
of the pebble appeared to suggest some faint remem- 
brance of the substitution—“‘unless it is at the bottom 
of the sea!” 





pn nainntiiiee 
WHITE SPOTS ON VENUS, 


Although Venus is our nearest neighbor among the 
planets, she is so completely enveloped in a dense at- 
mosphere that it is a matter of exceeding difliculty to 
find out anything about her real surface, even in the 
most powerful telescopes. Observers, however, are 
not deterred by the difficulties in the way from mak- 
ing constant endeavors to obtain a peep beneath the 
thick curtain that hides her from view. 


M. Trouvelot, of the Observatory of Mendon, near 
Paris, is an indefatigable worker in this field, making 
not only Venus but the sun and the other planets a 
specialty in his observations. His drawings of the 
members of the solar family are as superb as they are 
accurate, and have won for him great renown. 

Trouv elot discovered, seven years ago, two remark- 
able spots on opposite limbs of Venus, near the ex- 
tremity of the cusps, or horns, of the crescent. The 
southern spot was the brighter, and was a beautiful 
object, appearing to be composed of numerous bright 

eaks, forming on the northern border a row of bril- 
iant star-like dots of light. 

From that time until the present M. Trouvelot has 
never ceased to study these wonderful spots. Some- 
times both spots would disappear, or the northern 
spot would alone be visible, or the southern one would 
hold the field, and sometimes both spots would reap- 
pear under the most favorable conditions. The tire- 
less observer has made two hundred and forty-two ob- 
servations since February, 1878, carefully noting the 
varied phases. He has also completed one hundred 
and twenty drawings of the rare features in our neigh- 
bor’s face, our only means of holding intercourse with 
our nearest celestial sister. Those familiar with Trouv- 
elot’s drawings will recognize their value in this case. 

What is the ing of the lumi spote? The 
practical astronomer, after seven years’ study, con- 
cludes that they are the summits of high mountains 
piercing the cloudy envelope that hides the planet. 

Previous observers have fancied the existence of 
mountains, and even measured their height. But their | 
observations are considered mythical, while Trouve- 
lot's high standing as an astronomer, and his long con- 





tinued research, make it at least probable that bis keen | 





eye has reaily beheld mountain-tops on Venus, ne 
before visible to human vision. ee 
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A COMBAT WITH AN EAGLE, 


A hand-to-hand fight with the “E Pluribus Unum 
| bird” is no child’s play. We remember an old dog- 
| gerel chorus among the patriotic boys,— 

“Three cheers for the ’Merican eagle! 
P He’s king in the fight without fail; 
The old bird you can’t inveigle 
By putting ‘salt on his tail,” 
and the sportsman who misses killing him at first shot 
may get a taste of the mettle of the king fowl that re. 
fuses to be either conquered or coaxed. 





One day in August, some time ago, a party of gentle. 
men, with their families, were encamped near the tow 
of Cranston, R. 1. About nine o'clock on the morning 
of that day, ‘they saw a large bird sail majestically 
the Providence River. A gun was discharged at the 
bird, and it fell to the ground near the edge of th 

water. The gentlemen then saw that the bird wa. ay 
eagle. 

One of the men seized the bird by the head with hi, 
right hand, thinking that it was seriously wounded, 
and endeavored to clutch its body with his left hand 
But the eagle had been struck near the tip of one of its 
wings, and was not weakened by the wound, exce): 
| that it could not fly. So as soon as the man had seized 
| it the eagle began to defend itself. 
| Itstruck out with its powerful talons, fastening on 
claw in the man’s left hand, and the other in his leit 
jarm. The claws pierced the flesh, and held the man 
| as if in a vise. 

The assailant knew that he could not release himsc|{ 
from the bird’s grip, and he decided, with a flash o/ 
thought, to hold on to the head of the eagle, so that it 
could not use its sharp beak. Help came soon, or it is 
likely that the eagle would have succeeded in freeing 
its head; and if it had done so, the man’s eyes might 
have been destroyed. The two gentlemen who ran to 
the rescue broke the eagle’s hold, and while one held 
the talons, the other bound the bird securely with 
cord. 

The eagle was taken to Providence, and presented to 
the city. It was placed in the park, where it was vis- 
ited by hundreds of children. The gentleman who 
bore the brunt of the combat with the eagle was hurt 
painfully, though not seriously, and will soon be none 
the worse for the adventure.—New York Examiner. 
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“IN MOTHER’S PLACE,” 


The following simple anecdote, which we find in an 
exchange, has a lesson for the whole family, but only 
tired mothers can know all of its meaning: 


“If you want to go and see granny, mother dear, you 
start off by the first train to-morrow morning,” said 
Ted. “1 have a holiday, and il stay at home and 
take care of baby and the house.” 

“Could you manage?” asked his mother, ,doubtingly. 

“Manage? Yes, splendidly; why, there’s nothing to 

jot”? 

Ted's mother smiled, but she accepted her boy's 
kind offer, and started off early the following morning. 

“Now I’m in mother’s place,” said ‘Ted to himself. 
*T shall soon get all the work done; why, there’s baby 
awake already !’ : 
Yes, Master Baby was awake, and insisted upon be- 
ing taken up and dressed at once. When that per- 
formance was over he screamed witb indignation be- 
cause his breakfast was vot ready for him. 

“Ah, I remember,” said Ted; **mother told me she 
always had his bread and milk waiting for him. It 
seems to me there’s a lot of things to remember about 
a house and a baby.” 

A great number of things poor Ted found to attend 
to. ‘The beds to make, the rooms to sweep and dust, 
the fire to tend, the meals to prepare and Master Baby 
to amuse. 

“It’s not so easy as I thought being in mother’s 
place,” he said to himself that night as he listened for 
his mother’s welcome footstep. 

“Ah, there comes mother!” he cried; “and very 
glad I am to see her,”’ 


— 
SLAPPING ON THE BACK, 


Cowper remonstrates, in his lines “On Friendship,” 
against those rough, tamiliar ways which are more 
provocative of unkindiy than of kindly feelings: 

“The man that hails you Tom or ac”, 
And proves, by thumping on your pack, 
is sense of your great merit, 
Ts such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 

The following anecdote of a renowned English law- 
yer, Sir Frederick Thesiger, shows how a gentleman 
resents such familiarity : 





Walking in London, some one came up behind him 
and slapped him on the back, saying,— 

“How are you, old fellow?” Sir Frederick turned 
round, and seeing a stranger, looked rather sternly at 
the unfortunate man, who said,— 

“I beg your pardon; Mr. Smith, T believe.” 

“Sir!” said Sir Frederick, “if you can believe that, 
you will believe anything.” 





er 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR (fo junior, who has been tak- 
ing advantage of his absent-miudeduess)—Young man, 
I tind on looking over the records that this makes the 
fifth time in two years that you have been granted 
leave of absence to attend your grandmother’s funeral. 


THE ceiling fell down during dinner at the Lans- 
downe House. Jekyll escaped dining there by having 
an engagement with the Judges. ‘I had been asked,’ 
he said, “to Ruat Celum, but dined instead with Fiat 
Justitia.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ist, Aqua; 2nd, Marine; Whole, Aqua Marine or 
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4. Works by the author of “The Courtin’,”—James 
Russell Lowell; “A Fable for Critics ;” “The Biglow 
Papers ;”” “Fireside Travels ;” “Among My Books; 
| *My Study Windows.” 

5. Averts—Starve. Blate—Table. Read—Edar. 
| Ape s—Peas. Herewith—Hit. Aden—Edna. Manes 
vames. - Lapped—Dapple. I don’t—On dit. Nup- 
| tial—Unplait. Cierge—Grecie (a). Old —Lod. Lead 
—Adel. Naxos—Saxon. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. S8TE- 
PHEN DOoUGLAas. 
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For the Companion. 


PLAYING WITH SHADOWS. 


Baby Bob, asleep in a large rocking-chair, sat 
just so that the profile of his sweet little face was 


thrown on the wall by the lamp on the table. 


Suddenly papa took a large sheet of paper and 


placing it over the shadow of 
the head on the wall, secured 
it by means of four pins. The 
sliadow was now on the paper. 

Standing so that his own 
shadow would not come in 
the way, papa with his pen- 
cil carefully followed the out- 
line of the shadow until it 
was completed to below the 
neck. There was the face of 
Baby Bob to perfection. Then 
papa asked Susie to mix some 
common blueing, and with 
a brush he carefully spread 
the color over the outlined 
head, and behold! a perfect 
silhouette of Baby Bob. You 
can see for yourself in sketch 
5 how the shadow looked be- 
fore and after it was colored. 

Papa said he would have to 
have some better arrangement 
for tracing the shadow, as it 
was somewhat difficult to do 
it when the paper was fas- 
tened against the wall. 

Over an old school-slate 
frame papa spread a sheet of 
thin wrapping paper, and 
turning the edges over, tacked 
them down on the other side 
of the frame. 

Papa then went out, and 
we could hear him sawing 
and hammering for a few min- 
utes. When he came back, 
he had athick piece of board 
in his hand. Across the 
board was a deep groove, 
into which the slate-frame 
fitted snugly and was thus 
held steadily upright. The 
board, with the paper-cov- 
ered slate-frame, was placed 
ona small table in such a way 
that Baby Bob’s shadow was 
thrown properly on the paper. 
The shadow showed through 
the paper and papa could 
stanl behind the frame and 
follow the lines of the shadow 
with perfect ease. 

After that it was proposed 
to take likenesses of all the 
family. 

To our astonishment we 
found that none of us could 
keep his head still long 
enough. We might have rest- 
el our heads on the chair- 
back, as Baby Bob did, but 
that would not do for the girls, 
who wanted the whole effect 
to show. 

Sam suggested the device 
shown in Figures 1 and 2, 
which is nothing more than a 
broomstick tied firmly to the 
back of a chair, and a loop of 
twine fastened at the top for 
the head to slip through. 

Just as we were growing 
tired of the portraits, papa 
said, “Sam, bring me a few 
sprigs of that dried grass from 
the vase on the mantel.” 

When the grass was 
brought, papa fixed it so that 
its shadow was thrown on the 
paper. He outlined the shad- 
ow, and then, instead of filling 
in the blueing, spread it out- 
sile of the lines so that when 
complete the shadow part was 
light (See Fig. 4). 

“There, mother,” said he, 
taking it over to grandma, 
“isn’t that a good pattern for 
Some of that famous needle- 
work of yours ?” 

“Can’t yon think of how it 


would be good for you, Sam, or you, Joe ?” asked 
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tiful big dragon-fly. A fresh piece of paper was 
stretched over the frame and the shadow thrown 
onit. It was perfectly beautiful. By turning the 
insect in various ways the shadows showed as if 
there were several dragon-flies darting about in 
every direction. Every little vein in the wings 
was shown distinctly (See Fig. 8). 

This gave papa another idea. A fresh piece of 
paper was put on the frame. Two dragon-fly 
shadows were thrown on, then a sprig of dried 
grass was shadowed across the paper, and finally 
the shadow of a stuffed pet bird was made to fly 
at the top. It looked exactly as if birdie was 
pursuing the dragon-flies (Fig. 9). 





Ne 


walt, 


But this was only the beginning, for as papa 


papa. “Don’t you see you can throw the shadows of | said, there seemed to be no end to what could be 
your flowers on your book, and then paint the parts | done with shadows. He stretched a large sheet of 
before the flower fades? You can make the shad- | paper on the wall and then had little Hetty stand 


fl 


ows as well by day as by night if you hold the | so that her shadow would be thrown on it. Papa 
Ower between the paper and the sun. and as for | only made the outline of that shadow. Next he 


animals—bring me your hox of specimens and I! threw the shadows of several different kinds of 


will show you.” 


Sam brought his box and papa selected a beau- | 


| butterflies on a fresh piece of paper in the frame. 
Now he drew four straight lines around Hetty’s 








shadow so that it was inclosed in a rectangle. | Then start at point 8 on the small rectangle and 
With a ruler he marked off on each one of the | draw the section 8—7 exactly as the same section 
lines spaces one-half of an inch apart. Then he | is in the large rectangle. Do this tor the whole 
drew lines from the points made to the points ex- | outline, and the largest shadow may be reduced to 
any size. It seemed difficult to us when we saw 
| papa do it, but when we tried we found it easy 


actly opposite, so that when he was through, the 
entire shadow was cut up into squares of one-half 
inch. Then just on the back of the largest but- 
terfly he made a small rectangle of exactly the 











wide. The little rectangle was then divided into 


one, and beginning at the upper left-hand corner 
the points were numbered. 

A glance at Figure 3 will show just how it was 
done, and also the purpose in doing it. The ob- 





exactly the same number of squares as the large | 


ject is to divide the outline into regular parts. 


enough. 


| When papa had reduced Hetty’s shadow he 
same proportions as the large rectangle. This was | carefully rubbed out the cross-lines he had made 
easy enough, for if the large rectangle were three and filled in the outline. The butterflies were 
colored, too. lines were drawn from Hetty to two 
small butterflies, a bow and arrow were drawn as 
if Hettv had held them, and the picture was fine 


ished. 


+ panna 
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tifal results. 


| 


We would have 
sat up all night 
shadow sketching, 
but of course that 
was not allowed. 
We did afterwards, 
however, make 
good use of what 
papa had taught us 
that night, and it 
was no nncommon 
thing for the whole 
family to be en- 


feet high and six inches wide, the small one would | gaged at playing with shadows, for each member 


have to be three inches high and one-half inch | soon found some way of making use of the beau- 


For the benefit of such as have no old slate- 


, frames, Figure 11 is given; C, D and E show how 


| 


| to shape and join the parts; A is the board with 


groove cut in for holding the frame; B shows 
frame in groove, and F shows how to fold paper 


over frame. 


Joun R. CorRyYELL,. 
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For the Companion. 


TRAINED NURSES’ METHODS, 


Dr. Jacobi, in an address before the Mt. Sinai Train- 
ing School for Nurses, said a good-trained nurse ought 
to teach “how to bathe, when, and when to stop; 
to regulate the position of the 
any inflammation of the brain; 
of fainting; 


how 
head when there is 
how to treat an attack 
how to render cow’s milk digestible; 
to feed in case of diarrhwa; 
of vomiting; 


how 
how to refuse food in case 
how to apply cold to the head and when 
to remove it, and a hundred other things.” 

It may be well for us to present some hints on these 
somewhat disconnected points for the benefit of our 
readers. 

As to bathing, don’t bathe when overheated, when 
exhausted, when the stomach is empty, nor soon after 
eating, nor at all in cold sea-water if there is any seri- 
ous disease of the heart. In every case, especially if 
feeble, stop before the body becomes chilled. Bathing 
is always harmful if not followed by a good glow when 
the surface is wiped and rubbed. 

The raised and propped up when 
there is inflammation of the brain. 


head should be 


Jacobi tells how 
a case of inflammatory delirium was always relieved 
in this simple way. The blood flows to the head more 
readily in a recumbent posture. 
In all cases of fainting, on the 
patient flat on his back. ‘The 


other hand, lay the 
fainting is due to the 





| from the south,” 
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last dainty touch, head the fringe with a blue feather- 
stitching of worsted. 


A still handsomer cloth of peacock-blue is cut from | 


the soft, double-widthed, double-faced Canton flannel 
that resembles plush,—though but a dollar a yard—and 
has a border of real peacock feathers, each one over- 
lapping the other, and lightly held in place by numer- 
ous invisible stitches. 

Another tasteful cover of the same material is a 
deep, wine-red tint with a border of golden half-moons. 
These are shaped out of flannel, and should measure 
five inches from tip to tip. Baste them on the cloth 
about an inch apart, and button-hole all around witb 
yellow floss. 

A plain, broad band of old gold flannel fastened each 
side with loose slip stitches of dark blue, is also effec- 
tive, especially if there are curtains to match with sim- 
ilar bands across the top and bottom. 

Very elegant covers are fashioned of plush or velvet 
in rich, quiet shades, ornamented with the popular 
appliqué designs of poppies, sun-flowers, cat-tails and 
meadow grasses, arranged either as borders or large 
corner-pieces, and held in place by the simple button- 
hole and herring-bone stitches. 

Small, gay covers can be made at a trifling cost, of 
two unbleached Turkish towels, sewed together, and 
trimmed with narrow, parallel rows of bright ribbon 
or black velvet, embroidered with bugs, bees and but- 
terflies; and, evenly bound and tacked along the edges 
with many brass-headed nails, they form extremely 
pretty patterns for square footstools, or the quaint lit- 
tle cross-legged chairs of oak and walnut. 


+> 
A WARM NORTH POLE. 


The great question concerning the Arctic regions 
now is, whether or not there is an open sea around the 
North Pole. Lieut. Greely thinks there is, anda con- | 
siderable number of Arctic explorers agree with him. | 
The little American flag which was made for his expe- 
dition by Mrs. Greely has been unfolded to the breeze 
at a point about four hundred and fifty miles from the 
pole. If, therefore, the sea is open from near that lat- 
itude, several voyagers have already gone through 
most of the difficulties of reaching the pole. Mr. Jo- 
seph W. 
ter on this point which is as brief as it is ingenious. 
He agrees with Lieut. Greely that the sea about the 
pole is probably open, and for these curious reasons : 

* First—In descending through a shaft or in sinking 
or boring an artesian well we find that the mercury 
rises in the thermometer one degree for about every 
fifty feet that we descend towards the centre of the 
earth. That would make a difference in temperature 
of about one hundred and five degrees in one mile, and 
in thirteen miles the difference would be one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-five degrees, 


Second—The polar diameter of the earth is twenty- | 


six miles shorter than the equatorial, therefore the 
North Pole is thirteen miles nearer to the intensely 
heated centre of the earth than places at the Equator. 
And as a difference of thirteen miles in this direction 
produces a difference in temperature of one thousand 
three hundred and sixty-five degrees, it appears to be 
impossible to conceive how water, which is heated by 
connection, could freeze so near the interior fires, and 
on a surface of such a temperature. 

Third—The voleanic fractures in the crust of the 
earth in these northern latitudes prove its thinness and 
the close 
rior. 

From what has been stated and from the “observa. 
tions made at Discovery Harbor and Cape Sabine, 
proving that warmer water came from the north than 
it is almost certain that Lieut. Greely'’s 


| theory of the open Polar Sea is the correct one. 


heart’s not sending sufficient blood to the brain, and a | 


horizontal posture will generally relieve the patient at 
once. When fainting is due to loss of blood, let the 
head hang over the side of the bed. If one’s heart is 
very weak from fever or some other disease, death 
often occurs from the 
up. 

Cow's milk, 


patient’s being allowed to get 
when fed to infants or to the sick, should 
be boiled and salted and mixed with lime-water—say 
two tablespoonfuls to a pint. The boiling kills the 
bacteria in it, and the lime-water prevents its coagulat- 
ing into a solid mass and checks the tendency to be- 
come acid in the bowels. 

In diarrhwa the food should contain as little as pos- 
sible of refuse matter, and should be such as is mainly 
digested in the stomach and upper part of the intes- 
Hence nothing is better than boiled milk (with 
lime-water) and light, starchy food. 
membered that, in most forms of diarrheea, the lining 
of the bowels is inflamed, and needs the 
aid of all the rest it can possibly have. 


tines. 


It should be re- 


membrane 
Diarrhea from 
weakness of the bowels is of a different character, 
and mist be treated by the physician. 

Vomiting may proceed from inflammation of the 
stomach, irritability of ite nerves, improper food, 
sympathy with some remote disturbed function. The 
true of the difficulty must be ascertained and 
Meanwhile food will only do harm. 


or 
cause 
attended to. 
+ 

CHATS WITH YOUNG 
IV. 'T 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 
“ABLE-COVERS. 


The tendency 
toward an 


of the taste of the present day is 
increase of color; a tendency to be en- 
couraged, since brilliant touches here and there blend 
into harmony the discords of the 


homes. 


most ill-conceived 


A room may be plain in its appointments, with a 
wall-paper hopelessly dull and old-fashioned, and yet 
look bright and attractive if there is a mass of glowing 
red in the table-cover, and the borders of the curtains. 
Indeed, a rich, beautifully-bordered cloth for the cen- 
tre-table, works of itself an effective transformation. 

Imagine, for instance, the charm added to a parlor 
by a table-cover composed of a yard of peacock-blue 
flannel, two and a half yards of creamy linen crash, 
(the coarsest kind) and a half an ounce of blue worsted 
to match, put together in this wise : 

First cut as large a square of the flannel as the goods 
willadmit. This forms the centre piece. Then divide 
the crash into halves, and the halves into two equal 
lengths, thus making four strips. 

Sew these as a border around the centre-piece, join- 
ing them diagonally at the corners. Separate this 
bordering into accurate thirds by pencil lines; leave 
the upper third plain, fringe the lower third as a finish 
to the cover, and draw out all the length-wise threads 
of the middle third. 

Through the up-and-down threads left run in and 


out a strip of blue flannel the requisite width, and asa 


| 





It would startle the world to learn that the tempera- 
ture of the North Pole is rather 
otherwise. 


comfortable than 


> 
CHEESES, 
Nations which use little or no money must make 


something elee their standard of riches. In patriarchal 


times wealth was estimated by the number of sheep 


and cattle. the man 
‘‘worth” so many ponies, among the Lapps so many 
reindeer, among the Africans so many wives, etc. 


Among Indians a 


In Valois, Switzerland, a man’s riches are estimated 
according to the number of cheeseshe owns, By a 
“cheese-rich’’ man is meant one as wealthy as Croesus. 

Said one Valois boy to a companion,— 

“My father is a ‘cheese-rich’ man.” 

‘How many cheeses has he?’’ said the other. 

“Oh, at least so many, for we have just madg a lot.’ 

“Nonsense!” said the other, smiling wean tal 
ly; “my father has that number the year round, and 
some of ours are a hundred years old.’ 

When a child is born, it is the custom to make a 
cheese, leaving it untouched during its lifetime, cut- 
ting it first at its funeral feast. 

We 


have ourselves tasted of a cheese twenty-five 


years old—and our impression was that cheese is not | 
A | 
cheese kept as long as that will make better money | 

| 


one of the things that improve by growing rery old. 


than food. 
> 
JEFFERSON’S RULES. 
Thomas Jefferson's ten rules, says a correspondent 
of the Globe, are worth reproducing for the benefit of 
the rising generation. They 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to- 
day. 


are: 


- 
. Never spend your money before you have it. 
ry Never buy what you do not want because it is 
cheap. 
5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, or cold. 
$ We never repent of having eaten too little. 
- Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. How much pain have those evils cost us which 
never happened ? 
9. Take things always by their smooth handles. 


Cremin sends to the New York Herald a let- | 


proximity of its surface to the heated inte- | 


is quoted | 


If your children have scrofulous or other humors, 
give them Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 
| ne 

For Throat Diseases and Coughs use “Brown's 

Bronchial Troches.” They contain nothing injurious, 
and give quick relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
ae 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 

Dr. WM. P. CLOTHIER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “I pre- 
| scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
| for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, ete. He reports 
great benefit.” [Adv. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wisk to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
—— and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 

e* pend and ~w ss, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNN & Co.’s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of havent. latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply by mail or 
otherwise. It is the plainest and best book of instrue- 
tion in Telegraphy ever publishe d, Leng complete in 
description. explanation and illustration 


J.H. BUNNELL & CO., li2 Liberty ‘St. New York. 


ROLLER ano ICE 











P Springfield, Mass. \ 


DRY oO _— 
=.0": LOW PRICES, 


promptly and 
carefully filled. 

New Goods in all departments now opened, Silks and 
| Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


‘Le BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Of 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1885. 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 

















| 486 Broadway, New York. 


Are unequalled in mae SERVICE. 


Used the Chief 
._£5) Mechan cian of the 
Sve 4 x t 





commanding in the 
U. S. Naval Observ- 

ry, for Astro- 
nomical work; and 
by L ocomotive 
Engineers, Con- 
ductors and Rail- 


for all uses in which 
sons time and durabili- 


THE BEST fatsaiont 


1 cities and 
towns by the COM PANY RI exclusive Agents, | 


(leading jewellers,) who sive a Full Warranty. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC LIFE 


Gen. John A. Logan. 


It is an admirably written cloth-bound book of nearly 
i) pages, on heavy tinted paper. Contains life-like 
steel portrait of Logan, Cover bears reproduction in 
original colors of Fifteenth Corps banner, and striking 
| illustration of Logan at the battle before Atlanta, em- 
| bossed in gold and black. Thousands selling. Large 
| profits to agents. Sent to any address in the United 
| States, postpaid, upon receipt of one dollar. Address 


THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Mention paper in which you saw this. 








a 


300,000 


Acres Timber Land 


In Aroostook, Washington, Hancock and 
Penobscot Counties, 


MAINE. 





| address on postal care¢ 


For Sale in Lots to suit Purchasers. A} 
on available streams. Worthy the atten- 
tion of Capitalists, Lumbermen, Pulp- 
makers, Hard-Wood Users. Terms easy. 
Address: 


FERDINAND A. WYMAN, 
Trustee Estate of F. Shaw & Bros., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Please mention this Paper. 


¢ AUTION! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
in —— to make a larger profit. This is the original 
$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations whic hacknowledge their 
own infe riority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 
tion of the original. You cannot be sure of getting 
the genuine article unless you are careful to examine 
and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


This Shoe for gentlemen is 

made of finest Tannery Calf 

Skin, stitched with large Silk 

Machine Twist, and is unequal- 

led in Durability, Comfort and 

Appearance. It is made in vari- 

ous widths to fit any foot. It is 

made with either broad 

or narrow toes. Made 

in style shown in cut, 

also in 

Button 

or Lace, 

The qual- 

ity of this 

stay has 

won for 

it so high a place yet public estimation chat it atands to- 

| day absolute yithout a rival, Wherever you 

live, this Shoe within your reach; ask your dealer for 

| it, and if he cannot supply 3 you with a good fit, send your 
to 


| JAMES MEANS & CO.., 39 Lincoin St., Boston, Mass, 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 











‘DOUBLE ELASTIC ACTION) 


SAMPLE CARD CONTAINING 
20 DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF 
PENS ADAPTED TO EVERY 
STYLE OF WRITING SENT 
FOR TRIAL, POST-PAID, ON 
RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0. 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“‘Most Reliable and Sim- 
\ plest for piain eS ——. 

















2. Never trouble others for what you can do your- | 


10. When angry, count ten before you speak; when 


very angry, count a hundred. 


— 
INTERRUPTED. 


‘*Maria,” said Mr. Jones to his wife one evening last 
week, “I suppose you'll make a fuss about it, but there 
is a rat’ — 

“Oh-h-b-h-h mercy!” cried Mrs. Jones, jumping on 
achair. ‘*Where is it?” 

“Down at the City Hall, where ratification meetings 
always are,’’ snarled Jones. “If you would wait till I 
get through Speaking without interrupting me, you'd 
know more. 


o— 


AN Englishman upon hearing the cackling in a all 
try yard, exclaimed : “Oh, this is really henchanting!” 


ARABELLA—O, Bridget & mouse, a mouse! 
and catch it, quick! Bridget—Sure, mum, there's no 
hurry. If this one gets away, I can catch plenty more 
for yer, mum. 


Come | 
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